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The columns of this paper are always open to 
all educational writers for the discussion of any 
live subject pertaining to the cause of Education. 
We invite contributions from the pens of Teachers, 
Principals and Professors; all contributions to be 
subject to editorial approval. 





Going to the Well. 


Across the dewy green she stept, 
In the sweet freshness of the morn, 
While yet the tears that night had wept 
Glistened on grass and hedge-row thorn. 
No fairy maiden she, whose tread 
The yielding clover did not stir; 
No tiny flowret raised its head, 
When she had passed, to look on her. 


The bloom of spring was on her cheek, 
The light of morning in her eye ; 
Her lips half parted, as to speak, 
And wreathed with mnaideo witchery. 
With quick, elastic dancing feet, 
She stept along the dewy grass; 
*Twould wake the dullest pulse to meet 
This pretty, blithesome farmer's lass, 


And many a rust‘c lad she met, 
And greeted with a pleasant smile, 
Though well she knew, the arch coquette, 
Who waited for her at the stile— 
Who waited for her at the stile, 
Down in the green secluded dell; 
And yet to each she gave a smile 
As she stept lightly toward the well. 


Her rustic lovers, as she passed, 

Stayed their own steps to look at her; 
And at each sidelong glance he cast 

Felt their young pulses beat quicklier : 
*Twas pleasant feeling, each one knew, 

For each one knew (and sighed !) full well 
Who waited at the rendezvous 

Down near the well-side in the dell. 

—Harper’s Weekly. 


re 


‘Roman ORTHOEPY AS OPPOSED TO ENGLISH 
Latrx. Transcript-in-brief of the Essay pre- 
sented to the University Convocation, by 
Rev. Frep’« 8. Jewexu, Px. D., of Pough- 
keepsie. 

No mere abstract can do justice, either to the 
Convocation Essay, or to the grave importance 
of the subject itself. Whatis presented must be 
much what the musicians calls a ‘‘Transcrip- 
tion.” 

As such, the English Latin pronunciation 
must be dismissed with a simple, short state- 
ment of the several counts in its indictment. It 
is based on a confession of ignorance, altogether 
unscholarly and self-subversive. It is not only 
a sheer mis-pronunciation, but one based on a 
language, of all possible ones the most alien and 
hostile to everything either Roman or Ro- 
manic. It is a thing further from the truth 
than need be, for it is a blunt apostacy from the 
better pronunciation which, until less than 
two hundred years ago, prevailed among even 
English Latinists. It is, besides, so at war 
with all other existing systems of Latin pro- 
nunciation, as to destroy all practical use of 
the language, as a means of oral communica- 
tion with foreign scholars. Its study and use 
are not only no aid to the vocal study of the 
kindred Romanic tongues, but are a detriment 
to all vocal culture. Were anything more 


needed to its condemnation, this ought alone to 
be enough, that it not only inspires no special 


hardlike K: @ always hard is in gay, gt, go, 
give; H aspirate, but slight and often euphoni- 


delight in the study of the Latin as a tongue; | cally silent as in honor, mayhem; I (or I conso- 


but vastly increases the confusion and difficulty 
attending its scholastic pursuit. 

The so called ‘Continental Method” is only 
better, because not so utterly bad. 
foreign importation, it cannot commend itself 
to American Latinists, It is, besides, not so 
much one method, as many, each similarly in- 
correct, and all at war with each other. Take 
the word Celatine, shall we say with the Italian 
Tchalahteene, or with the Spanish Thalahteene, 
or with Frenchman Sulahteene, or with the 
German T'salahteene? Moreover, if it is worth 
our while to go so far with them towards the 
the truth attainable, as to obtain the correct 
sounds of the vowels, why not honestly and 
after a scholarly fashion go as far as we can to- 
wards securing the Roman sounds of the conso- 
nants? As nothing but sheer sluggishness can 
keep us content with that monstrosity the Eng- 
lish Latin pronunciation, so nothing but lack of 
resolution or want of true independence can 
persuade us to stop with a mere servile imita- 
tion of the half-way ‘Continental Method,” or 
the Method of Quintuple Confusion. 

Beyond this, the American Latinist, who 
might be presumed to partake of the national 
progressiveness and enterprise, ought to be in- 
spired to push his advances in the true direc- 
tion, not only by his loyalty to truth, and his 
love for the Latin language, but by the simple 
fact that the needed means for both attaining 
and verifying the ‘‘Roman Orthoepy,” are now 
so accessible. It is not now necessary that he 
should wade through the exhaustive foreign 
treatises of Curtius, Rapp and Corsen. In his 
own tongue he may resort to Roby's ‘Latin 
Grammar;”’ nay! coming nearer home, he may 
avail himself of Haldeman’s learned little trac- 
tate on the ‘‘Elements of Latin Pronunciation;” 
Richardson's acute and eloquent plea for the 
‘Roman Orthoepy;” Blair's recent scholarly 
manual on the ‘‘Latin Pronunciation,” to say 
nothing of what is attempted in his behalf in 
the Convocotion Essay. Or if he be a practical 
teacher and only at present anxious to get the 
elements of the Roman pronunciation in ready 
shape, and according to the best results of mod- 
ern criticism for class use, he has only to go di- 
rectly to that exquisite manual Allen and (ree- 
ough’s “Latin Grammar,” and he can have the 
system as taught in what must be considered 
no insignificant quarter, the Boston Latin 
School. 

Barely glancing at them, the leading features 
of the Roman Orthoepy are, the prevalent Ital- 
ian sounds of the vowels; A, ah, as in father; E, 
a long, as in mate; J, ee, as in feel; C, o long, as 
in note; U, 00 as in fool; Greek Y, obscure, be- 
tween ee and oo, nearly like French U; the short 
sounds differing from the long, not in quality, 
but in more length or quantity: the diphthongs 
taking the coalescent sound of both vowels, each 
in itsown quality; as, Ae, (Ai,) ah-ee, as in aye, 
Au, ah-00, a8 ow in town; Eu, a-00, as ew, in few, 
or eu in Europe: Oeo-a, obscure, between wa in 
way, and ay in kay; wi, w-ee, as we in queen: the 
consonants which differ from the English ele- 





ments, taking the sounds as follows: C always 


As a mere) 





nant) as y in yam, yea, youth; Q like K,-—follow- 
ed by u (v,) like kwe as in queen; but sometimes 
as in que, qui, quo, like French qu; R generally 
firmer than the English letter, and often rolled 
as in French; S always soft as in sin, isolate; T 
always pure as in fen, sit,—never entering in as- 
sibilation with i as in English; V (or « conso- 
nant) like w in way, wit, with sometimes a 
slight obscuration approaching fte or vw. There 
is not space for the Latin examples. 

The proofs of the substantial correctness of 
these sounds are varied and convincing. They 
are drawn from the natural relations of the ele- 
ments to each other in vecalization; from the 
interchangeable use of letters in ancient orthog- 
raphy; from the incidental allusions, anecdotes, 
criticisms on false orthography and mis-pronun- 
ciation, the individual use, and direct state- 
ments as to the forming of the sounds and the 
power of the letters, as found in the works of the 
ancient authors and grammarians, such as Cicero, 
Quinctilianus, Victorinus, Velius Longus, Teren- 
lianus, Scaurus, Priscianus, Aelius Donatus, 
and many others (Schneider names fifty;) from 
the use of both Greeks and Romans in the pho- 
netic transfer of words from one language to 
the other; from the phonetic preservation of the 
Roman seund iu words from the Latin, atill 
preserved in other languages, Syriac, German 
and English; and from the concurrent analogies 
of the Romanic tongues. So complete a body 
of proof cannot be adduced in the authentica- 
tion of any ancient manuscript, and could not 
be produced from written sources, in evidence 
of the pronunciation of the French language, 
were it now to be lost. 

As to objections, there are none of importance 
that could not with equal force be urged against 
any effort to secure a perfectly pure and uni- 
form pronunciation of the English itself; while 
on every side, save that of indolent irresolution, 
slavish adhesion to false usage, and captious op- 
position, the use of the Roman Orthoepy is only 
and strikingly advantageous. It cannot but 
prove a benefit in cultivating lingual capabili- 
ties; preparing the way for the study of kindred 
tongues, unfolding analogies and etymologies, 
otherwise obscure; simplifying the study of the 
Latin itself, and vastly relieving its prosody of 
its complication, giving a true tongue character 
to the Latin, and through that, infusing new in- 
terest and delight into its pursuit; besides tavor- 
ing its better oral use as a spoken language. All 
this, as not touching the claims of truth, or the 
just demand of the Latin as the noblest of the 
three sacred languages, and as in every direction, 
more effectively living, and potential over our 
civilized thought and speech than any of the 
Romanic tongues themselves. 


EE 


Spare omm enguieane te Stns me the 
contempt of cunning , not . The phrase 
‘profound cunning” has always seemed to me a 
contradiction in terms. I never knew a cunning 
mind which was not either shallow, or, in some 
points di —Mrs. Jameson. 

Do not seek to justify all thy actions. 
nothing merely because it is 
not always upon thyself. 


Value 
y own; and look 
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Gollege Department. 





Athletic Sports in Colleges. 


All who knew of the inactive physical habits 
of American college students twenty years ago, 
looked for a time with unmixed satisfaction 
upon the rise of boating enthusiasm among 
them. But many good people are getting 
seriously distu about the excess to which 
this is now carried, and especially about the in- 
cidental evils which its annual public manifes- 
tation has involved. We have seen nothing 
more judicious upon the subject than these sen- 
tences trom Harper’s Weekly, suggested by the 
recent tta: ‘*That a great deal of money 
was pen upon the result is well known. 
Betting, indeed, cannot be helped. Bets may 
be laid upon the chances of a fair sunset, nor 
do we think that the perils of Saratoga to the 
morals of the young men were much greater 
than those of any other suitable place that 
might be selected for a regatta, for the peculiar 
perils of such occasions are not local nor fixed, 
and they would ap wherever the course 
might be. The mischief is the disproportionate 
devotion to a very inferior interest, which is 
sure to be the result of the immense and 
national importance which the regatta has sud- 
denly assumed, so that the stroke oarsman or 
captain of a victorious crew will have a prestige 
most enticing to youthful ambition, but which 
the highest legitimate honor of the college can- 
not bestow upon a student, and with this must 
be reckoned the very serious misfortune of the 
destruction of the scholarly friendship that 
should exist between the two chief American 
Universities. — Christian Union.” 


Bowdoin College. 


Recently the Faculty at Bowdoin College 
mailed to the parents of the suspended students 
a circular letter reviewing the action of the 
students and the causes which led to it, and 
giving the final decision of the Faculty, as 
follows: 

If your son will sign the enclosed blank, re- 
newing in good faith, and without reservation, 
his matriculation pledge of obedience to the 
laws and lations of the college, and forward 
to the President within ten days from date, he 
will be allowed to return and resume his place 
in his class, and this he will be expected to do 
without further delay. If he does not do this, 
he must consider himself, by the act of refusal, 
as expelled from Coll at the expiration of 
teu days. If he conludes to return to his dut 
and the objections to the drill are not remov 
he can, at the end of this term, but not before, 
receive an honorable dismission and go to some 
other college. 

The indications are that the above proposition 
of the Faculty will be accepted by the great 
body of the students who were sent home to 
await the decision in their case. By this ar- 
rangement all the stndents will restore them- 
selves to their regular standing in their classes 
without any dishonorable step, and then, if at 
the end of the term any of the students shall 
be dissatisfied with any decision that may be 
reached by the boards, they can obtain an hon- 
orable dismission to another college. 


DartmoutH Coutece. Prof. Young has re- 
turned from Washington, where he has made 
prepatations for the trip to China, to observe 
the transit of Venus. He will sail with the 
other American astronomers from San Fran- 
cisco, just before Commencement, and will not 
return till next March. 


The branch of the coast survey under Prof. 
Quimby, has — its work for the summer, 
its first station sing upon Observatory Hill. 
The tion will proceed across Vermont 
to Lake lain, and there unite with sur- 
veys made by 





State of New York. 


Prof. Hitchcock will soon publish the first of 
two volumes containing the results of the State 
geological survey. The whole will require 
another year. 





& Military drill does not succeed well at Dart- 

mouth. A year ago, two volunteer companies 

were voluntarily formed by the students, but 

there is now so much difficulty in getting them 

to drill that the companies will probably be dis- 

— and the equipments returned to t'ie 
tate. 


The Cincinnati University is now organized, 
and has chosen for Professor of Ancient Lan- 
guages and Comparative Philology, T. D. Allen, 
now a tutor at Harvard; and for Professor of 
Mathematics, H. T. Eddy, at present a teacher 
at Princeton, N. J. Their salaries are to be 
$3.500; and it is expected that the University 
will open next Fall. 





_Phisgellanqons. 


The Public Schools of the United States. 


The most peculiar, and, so far, the most in- 
fiuential, of our American institutions is the 
people’s common school. Other countries 
share with us the blessings of constitutional 
government; every civilized nation enjoys the 
Christian church; most of them enjoy it in 
every form of its creed and polity ; the higher 
training that comes from universities, literature 
and art, and the most elaborate social refine- 
ment, is still the special privilege of countries 
older than our own: but the Northern United 
States are alone in the ‘full enjoyment of the 

ple’s common school. The people's school 
in England is the poorest thing in England, and 
is’ chiefly in the hands of the rival religious 
sects. In Scotland the people’s school is far 
better, but essentially under the control of the 
riesthood of one religious sect. In every 
tholic country the education of the people is 
in the hands of the Catholic church. In Prot- 
estant Germany the people’s school is a govern- 
ment institution, the people’s educational police 
—like all government affairs wonderfully ad- 
ministered to make intelligent subjects of a 
a empire. Only in the United States 
the common school been the people’s insti- 
tution, established, paid for, controlled by the 
people, and always administered in the interests 
of republican society.—Rev. A. D. Mayo, in the 
Massachusetts Teacher. 


Many of our readers will remember the sud- 
den literary fame acquired a few years ago by 
Mr. James Greenwood, the ‘‘ Amateur Casual,” 
who — a night in a London work-house, and 
and effected a reform of the work-house system 
4 publishing an account of his experiences. 

is same Mr. Greenwood went down lately, on 
some reporting business, to the mining regions, 
and wrote an account, on his return, of a brutal 
fight which he witnessed between a powerful 
dwarf and a fierce bnll-dog, the affair taking 
place in the presence of an audience which bet 
on the result, and cheered on the combatants. 
The account was, in truth, a blood-curdling 
one, for the dwarf had no weapons save those 
which nature gave him, and barely succeeded 
in overcoming his antagonist. No wonder the 
story made a sensation. But the nel was 
rather unlooked for. The police took the mat- 
ter up and could fora long time get no trace of 
such an affair having comeoff. Mr. Greenwood 
went down to identify the public house where it 
took place, but having seen it at night, could 


not find it by daylight, and was in the end fain | P 


to confess that he had ‘‘dramatized ” the details 
a little for effect. Nevertheless, there is no 
doubt that there are in that region occasional 
‘*put up” fights between men and dogs, and 
England is asking herself how much better she 
is than Rome was when the gladiatorial com- 
bats were in favor. 


In his work on the ‘Influence of Forests, ” 
Ebermayer gives a table of observations show- 
ing the temperature of the earth covered by snow 
during the extremely cold weather of December 
1871. He states that on the 8th and 12th of 
December, 1871, the temperature of the air fell 
to 26.8 deg. Fahr., while the temperature of the 
earth beneath the snow was no lower than 33.8 
degs, and four feet below it was 42.8 deg. 





ReapinG Atoup.-—‘‘There is no treat so t” 
truly remarks the Springfield Republican, ‘‘ as to 
hear good reading of any kind. Notone gentle- | 
man in a hundred can read so as to please the 
ear, and send the words with gentle force to the | 
heart and the understanding. An indistinct 
utterance, whines, drones, nasal twangs,guttur- 
al notes, hesitations, and other vices of elocu- 
tion are almost universal. Why it is,no one can 
say, unless it be that either the pulpit, or the 
nursery, or the school-room gives the style in 
these days. 


Many a lady can sing Italian songs with con- 
siderable execution, but cannot read English 
passably. Yet reading is far the most valuable 
accomplishment of the two. In most drawing- 


~ | rooms, if an article is to be read it is discovered 


that nobody can read; one has a 
another gets hoarse, another has an abominable 
sing-song, evidently a tradition of the way in 
which Watt's hymns were sung, when he was 
too youug to understand them ; another rum- 
bles like a broad-wheel wagon ; another has a 
way of reading which seems to proclaim that 
what is read is of no consequence, and had 
better not be attended to. 


From a series of experiments made by Adolf 
Mayer, it appears that plants have the power of 
absorbing ammonia through the aerial parts. 
The experiments were made on plants — 
in such a manner that no ammonia could reac 
their roots directly, while the leaves were sub- 
ject to its action, in either a gaseous or dissolv- 
ed condition. It was observed, however, that 
the plants did not thrive when the access of 
ammonia to the roots was entirely prevented. 


The following remarks were made by Profes- 
sor Roscoe, during the delivery of a recent 
lecture on the chemical action of light: ‘The 
number of chemically-active rays vary through- 
out the day. Their maximum is always highest 
at noon. The curve of the heating rays reaches 
its highest point after noon, but this is not the 
case with the chemically active rays. The 
chemical intensity appears to depend solely on 
the height of the sun in the heavens, and at the 
same distance from noon ; on either side it a 
pears equal. The chemical power of sunlight 
also varies with the fplace. An opalescent at- 
mosphere appears to cause the absorption of a 
large number of the chemically active rays. 
Hence the important advantage, in point of 
vegetation, which those countries have where 
the atmosphere is clear.” 


During the flowering process, an unusual 
evolution of heat takes place in plants. The 
flowers of the geranium have been found to 
have a temperature of 87 deg., while that of the 
air was 81 deg., and the thermometer placed in 
the centre of a clump of blossoms of Arum 
Cordifolum has been seen to rise to 111 deg., 
while the temperature of the external air was 
only 66 deg. 


Epvucation 1x Britiso Inpia.—Education is 
extending rapidly in British India. We find 
the following statistics in the Friend of India in 
reference to the Madras Presidency, which give 
a very interesting view of the subject. On the 
31st of March, 1870,the total number of schools 
and colleges connected with the Department of 
Public Instruction for that Presidency was 3,134, 
with an attendance of 105,455 pupils. A year 
after,the schools had increased to 3,479,and the 
upils to 115,212, an increase in one year of 345 
Institutions, and 9,757 pupils. The most of the 
increase arose from private schools receiving 
grants according to results. Of the 115,212 
scholars, 548 were Europeans, 4,244 East Indi- 
ans, 1,276 Native Christians, 93,830 Hindoos, 
4,301 Mohammedans, and 13 Parsees. More 
noticeable than all 10,185 were girls. 


They appear to have solved the problem of 
paupers at Pompeii by simply not allowing the 
existence of any at all. In the portion excavat- 
ed there is positively no poor man’s house. 
There are large and small abodes, but all show 
a more or less obvious elegance and wealth. 


Do not expect more esteem from others be- 
cause you deserve more, but reflect they will 
expect still more merit in yourself. 





AND EDUCATIONAL NEWS. 





Personal ems, 


Maine. 
Marve.—Moses R. Chase, princi 
Biddeford High School, has resi 


Mr. Lambert accepts the 
of the High School at Fall River. 


Mr. Galen Allen, Principal for the half doz®® 
years past, retires from the profession of teach- 
ing to assume that of medicine. 


Hebron Academy is under the charge of J. 
F. Moody, A.B. 


J. H. Sawyer, A.M., commences a term of ten 
weeks of the Lee Noumal Academy, September 
Ist. Mr. Sawyer, says the Maine Journal of 
Education, had a large school in the spring, and 
is very popular. 


The Biddeford Times says that B. R. Melcher, 

., Principal of the Saco High School, has 

several calls recently to teach elsewhere, 

buteclined them all. One proposition was to 

go to Boston at a salary of $2400. He has 

been engaged by the school authorities at Saco 
to remain in that city two years longer. 


At the Annual meeting of the Board of Trus- 
tees of Westbrook Seminary, the following 
officers were chosen for the ensuing year: Persi- 
dent, Hon. S. F. Hersey; Vice-President, David 
Torrey; Treasurer, Charles Forbes; Secretary, 
Greenville M. Steveno. Ara Cushman, of 
Auburn, and Charles F. Morrill, of Deering, 
were elected on the Board of Trustees. 


Rhode Island. 


Hopxrnton.—The Trustees have engaged Mr. 
Esten as principal for the ensuing year from 
September, when all the schools will commence 
their Fall Terms. Mr. Esten bears high recom- 
mendation. Mr. Chase is principal of the Hope 
Valley Grhded School and is expected to con- 
tinue as such the present year. 


Woonsockxet.—At a meeting of the town 
council held June 29th, Rev. J. C. White was 
re-elected superintendent of public schools, and 
for school committee, Jonathan Andrews was 
elected for one year, (to fill vacancy made by 
Thomas Steere,) Erastus Richardson and Ste- 
phen N. Mason were re-elected for three years 
each. 


Mr. H. M. Harrington, principal of the Con- 
solidated Grammar School, has resigned his 
position. Mr. Harrington is an able teacher, 
and his loss from the school as well as from the 
sociabilities of private life, will be greatly felt. 

Buragiuviiie.—Hon. J. 8. Cook, who did 
faithful and cheerfal work last year as the sec- 
retary of the committee, having resigned the 
town elected Dr. S. O. Griffin to his place. 
Mr. Mowry, another of last year’s committee 
was re-elected, but resigned. Dr. Griffin died 
very suddenly, while on a visit to his aged 
mother in New Hampshire. This left only H. 
L. Hopkins, of the committee, chairman of 
last year. The town council have recently filled 
the two vacancies caused by the death of Dr. 
Griffin and the resignation of Mr. Mowry. The 
schools have all closed. 


Cuar.eston.—Districts Nos. 1 and 5 have 
thoroughly repaired their school houses, and 
placed within the walls the best improved fur- 
niture that could be purchased. 


East Greenwicu.—The Summer term in dis- 
taict No. 2, was in charge of Miss H. S. Trafton, 
an experienced teacher who taught this school 
some years since with tsuccess) Her resi- 








1 of the 





Coventry.—At the town meeting held last 
month, Mr. S. W. Griffin was elected a member 
of the school committee for three years. The 
school committee held a meeting on the 8th 
ultimo, at Coventry Centre, for organization. 
J. Tillinghast was elected chairman, 8S. W. 


| Griffin, clerk, and E. K. Parker, superin- 
| tendent. 
ition of Principal | 


lowa. 


Mr. J. Breckenridge, for some time in charge 
of the schools at Decorah, declined point- 


|ment, and is about to establish a school of his 


own. We regret his loss to the public schools. 
However, his sincere friendship and good wishes 
— with us, and we trust will = be —_* 
ai y reason of greater gains and perso: 
independence which his abilities will undoubt- 
edly bring to him.— The Common School. 

Miss Loughridge, Superintendent of the Iowa 
City schools, who has been receiving the muni- 
ficent salary of $1,000 for arduous and well- 
performed services, yields the position to Mr. 
Cook, who accepts it at $900. 


The practical work of the Davenport Train- 
ing School is temporarily suspen until the 
completion of the new High School building, 
when it is hoped that it will enter again upon 
and carry forward the important work for 
which it isso deservedly distinguished. 


Mr. R. G. Gilson, late Superintendent of the 
Chariton schools, takes charge of the Fairfield 
schoo 


Mr. Lyons, of Wapello county, is elected 
Superintendent of the Keosauqua schools. 


The State Association will hold its sessions 
comeenaans September 1, in the West Des 
Moines High School building. . 

Miss Sue Merrill, of Andover. Mass., has re- 
ceived an appointment in the Davenport High 
School. 


Superintendent Davis leaves Keosauqua, and 
goes to Red Oak. 


Superintendent J. R. Sweeny, leaves the 
schools at Fairfield. 


Rev. Gorham D. Abbott, LL.D., long distin- 
guished as a teacher, and as the founder of the 
“‘Spingler Institute” in this City, died at his 
home in South Natick, Mass., last week, of par- 
alysis, at 67 years of age. He was a younger 
brother of Rev. Jacob Abbott, D.D., author of 
many books, and of Rev. John 8. C. Abbott, 
the historian. The brothers together opened a 
young ladies’ school in Lafayette Place, in this 
City, in 1845. It was known as the *‘ Abbott 
Institute,” and attained a wide popularity. In 
1847, the partnership was dissolved, and Gor- 
ham Abbott founded the ‘‘Spingler Institute” 
on the West side of Union Square. The new 
school was highly successful, and it was subse- 

uently removed to the well - remembered 
Seemed mansion, on the corner of Fifth 
avenue and 34th street—at present the site of 
Mr. A. T. Stewart's fine marble residence. The 
removal involved uniary difficulties which, 
after a few years, led to the discontinuance of 
the school; but as long as it existed, it was 
esteemed one of the best in the country. 

Mr. Abbott was born in Brunswick, Me., and 
graduated a Bowdoin College. He studied 
theology at Andover, and, soon atter leaving 
the an mg, went to the South for his health. 
Returning, he preached foz a time at New Ro- 
chelle, but finally concluded to devote himself 
to teaching. 

He was a fine scholar, and biblical researches 
were his great delight. An historical work, 
relating to the internal troubles of Mexico, and 


| two or three school books are the only works 


Sketches of Distinguished Educators. 


No. 1. 


CHARLES DAVIS. 


CHARLES Davi was born at Washington 
Litehfield County, January 22, 1798. He en- 
tered the Military Academy at West Point in 
1813, graduated in 1815, and was made a lieu- 
tenant of artillery. After a brief service with 
his regiment he was transferred to the corps of 
engineers, and assigned to duty as a teacher in 
the Academy in August, 1817. In the Decem- 
ber following he resigned his commission and 
accepted the appointment of assistant professor 
of mathematics, and in 1821 of natural philoso- 
phy, and in 1823 he was commissioned professor 
of mathematics. While engaged in preparing a 
series of mathematical text-books, his health 
failed and he resigned his post, and in 1837 vis- 
ited Europe. After his return he became pro- 
fessor of mathematics in Trinity College, Hart- 
ford ; but in consequence of a bronchial affec- 
tion he relinquished his post for that of paymas- 
ter in the army and treasurer of West Point 
Academy. These offices he resigned in 1845. 
and became professor of mathematics and natu- 
ral philosophy in the University of New York. 
He afterwards retired to Fishkill Landing, on 
the Hudson, to complete his series of text-books, 
but soon resumed his profession! duties, first 
in the Normal School at Albany and afterwards 
in Columbia College, New York, of which insti- 
tutions he is now, 1874, Emeritus professor of 
higher mathematics. His works, considered as 
a series, present a natural order of sequence, ex- 
tending from a primary arithmetic to the higher 
mathematics, and including editions of Bour- 
don’s Algebra and Legendre’s Geometry. He 
also published treatises on surveying and trigo- 
nometry, a work on the ‘‘ Logic of Mathemat- 
jes " and a ‘* Mathematical Dictionary and Cy- 
clopedia of Mathematical Science,” written in 
conjunction with Prof. G. W. Peck, of Colum- 
bia College. 


Scnoot VENTILATION. —Several months ago, 
the New York Board of Apportionment placed 
$10,000 at the disposal of the Board of Educa- 
tion to defray the expenses of determining upon 
an effective system of ventilation. After adver- 
tising for proposals and holding several meet- 
ings without eliciting any practical plan, they 
seem to have let the matter , and excuse 
themselves on the ground of i ent funds, 
saying that to carry out an effective system 
would cost $100,000 or more, which they think 
the taxpayers would be unwilling to stand. 
Meanwhile the $10,000 appropriated lies un- 
touched. 

The Board in Brooklyn is in like manner 
doing nothing. School childrens’ lives are evi- 
dently estimated to be of little value, by these 
respective Boards of Education, or they would 
take some intelligent measures for their protec- 
tion. Pure air ie sufficiently abundant without 
the necessity of advertising or paying for patent 
means for admitting it into school-rooms. 
And if these” gentlemen have not the time, in- 
clination, or intelligence sufficient to devote to 
this purpose, they should lose no time in 
delegating the duty to some one who has. 


dence is at Slaterville, taught two months, | given by him to the public, He was an evan- 


and is now having a vacation of four weeks, | pelicab Christian of a very earnest type, and has 
when the remaining two months will be com- jeft a large :circle of friends to honor his name 
pleted. The Summer term in district No. 3, | and cherish his memory. 

was taught by Miss Addie we a resident 
of the town,. District No. 4, Miss L. F. Post, Cuar.es J. Couuis has resi the superin- 
teacher. Summer term now in seesion, Miss | tendency of the schools of Wilkesbarre, a posi- 
Post had charge of the Winter term of this | tion he held for several years. He accepts 
schoel and gave much aatisfaction. There is | the princi ip of the 

also a sc in District No. 5, Miss Pitcher, | of the Co! ot New Jersey and will soon re- 
also a resident of the district is the teacher. move to his new field of labor. 





Rev.A.D. Mayo, lately of Cincinnati, Ohio, has 
removed to Springfield, Mass. His latest Dis- 
course entitled Moral Discipline in the Public 
Schools, is published in the Pennsylvania School 
Journal, for August. ‘‘Let no teacher or School 
Director,” says, the Journat, ‘fail to read it.” 


He has the largest life who lives in the lives 
of the largest number of people. 
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i. Miterature. 


Poem on the Burial of General Frazer. 








Read before the Annual. Meeting of ‘ Saratoga 
Monument Association,” by E. W. B. Canning, 
Esq., on the 4th of August, 1874, at Saratoga 
Springs, N. Y. 

INTRODUCTORY. 


Gen. Frazer, the most capable, energetic, 
and efficient officer of Burgoyne’s expedition, 
fell by the shot of an American sharpshooter, 
in the battle of Bemis heights, October 7th, 
1777, and died the next morning. His dying 

uest was that he might be buried at six 
o'clock the same evening, ina redoubt he had 
constructed on a neighboring knoll, overlooking 
the plain. It was done under circumstances 
best described in the language of Burgoyne’s 
own journal, as follows : 


‘The incessant cannonade during the solem- 
ult the steady attitude and unaltered voice 
with which the clergyman officiated, though 
frequently covered with the dust which the 
shot threw up on all sides of him; the mute, 
but expressive mixture of sensibility and indig- 
nation upon every countenance—these objects 
will remain to the last of life, upon the mind of 
every man who was present. The growing 
duskiness added to the scenery, and the whole 
marked a character of that juncture that would 
make one of the finest subjects for the pencil of 
a master that the field ever exhibited. To the 
canvas and the of a more important his- 
torian, gallant friend, I consign thy memory ! 
There may thy talents, thy manly virtues, their 


a led 


O’er looks the tramp 
Where oft the dying hero gazed. 





* Bury me there at set of sun’’— 
(His latest words of ing life)— 
“ Tis mine to see no triumph won, 
Or mingle with the final strife. 
If gloom await our re of fame, 
die before the ill befalls; 
These ears shall tingle not with shame, 
Nor longer list when glory calls, 
At set of sun, in you redoubt, 
Lay me to rest as rest the brave.”’-— 
The flickering lamp of lite went out, 
And strangers’ land must yield a grave. 


Slowly in mornful march they wend. 
Their upward pathway to the tomb; 
bg ene the foemen send 
Their shots around amid the gloom. 


They reach the height, commit their trust, 


And reverent round uncovered stand; 
While booming shots updash the dust 
In clouds around the listening band. 
Robed and with dignity serene, 
The man of God reads calmly on; 
No terror marks his quiet mien, 
As hoarse responds the distant gun. 
“* Earth to earth and dust to dust—” 
Thus the solemn accents fall-- 
Earth receives her precious trust, 
Evening saddens over all. 
Pile the mound; no living form 
Nobler soul enshrines than he, 
Now bequeathed the darkling worm— 
Pride of Albion’s chivalry! 
All is done: there wait for thee, 
Fallen chief! no more alarms ; 
But thy peers anon must see 
Hapless ‘field of grounded arms.” 
* aa ~ * 


Years have trolled their changes by; 
Harvests oft have robed the plain; 
And the leafy honors high 
Sigh no more above the slain. 
Sens of sires who iu the black, 
Doleful days of *77, 
Rolled the tide of battle back, 
Seeking hope and strength in Heaven 


and loi 
record 
It o 


assemb 
funeral, 
parently i 


progress and their period, find due distinction, 
may they survive—long after the frail 


my pen shall be forgotten.” 


ht, in justice to the Americans, to be 
t when they ascertained that the 

upen whom they had fired was a 

ey promptly apologized for the ap- 


uman transaction. 
THE BURIAL OF GEN. FRASER. 


On Saratoga’s crimsoned field, 
When battle’s volleyed roar was done. 

Mild Autumn’s mellow light revealed 
The glories of the set sun. 

On furrow, fence, and tree that bear, 
The iron marks of battling men, 

The radiance burneth calm and fair, 
As tho’ earth aye had sinless been. 

The gory sod all scathed and scarred, 
And piled in trenched mounds declare 

That mutual foemen fallen, marred, 
Have found a final bivouac there. 

And list! from — bulwarked height 
The faint- martial signals come; 

For those who keep the watch to-night 
Are gathering at the evening drum. 


So, Saratoga, lay thy field, 

Where freedom ‘mid the shock of steel, 
Made Britain’s rampant lion yield, 

And crushed his terrors ’neath her heel. 
Proudly the freeman points to thee, 

And speaks thy wu: name ; 
While on her page bright history 

For children’s children writes thy fame. 


As the last snnbeam kissed the trees 
That sighed amid its dying glow, 
Borne on the dying breeze, 
Floated soldier's note of woe. 
From out the Briton’s ded lines, 
With wailing fife and muffled drum,— 
While gleaming gold with scarlet shines, 
A band of m warriors come. 
With arms reversed, all sad and slow, 
tread of martial men, 
ened path they go, 
e the strife again. 


ng 
riders where the death flash shines. 


The pennon is the soldier’s pall, 

The battery for the bier is 
And plumes, of nodding sable all, 

On chieftains’ brows are round it ranged. 
The noblest leader of the host 


nder hill that skirts the plain, 


While sorrow-stricken comrades join 
= to wreathe dead Frazer’s brow. 
7) 
A lone redoubt with haste upraised, 


Wondering tread the storied ground, 
And with glowing accents tell 
How their father’s victory found, 
And the spot where Frazer fell. 
Gallant chieftain! nobler son 
Ought to speak thy honored name; 
But our sons, remembering long, 
Worthier tribute pay thy fame! 


E. W. B. CANNING. 
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School Diseases. 
By C. R. AGNEW, M.D., New York. 


The observations of Cohn in the schools and 
University of Breslau, of Kruger in Frankfort- 
on-the-Main, of Erismann in St. Petersburgh, 
of Von Hoffman in Wiesbaden, and others 
abroad, prove most conclusively, that one of 
the bad effects of school and . life is to 
produce diseases of the eyes. hey have 
shown that near-sightedness increases rapidly 
in frequency as you go up in the scale of schools 
from the primary of the rural districts to the 
universities. The gravity of this finding may 
be appreciated when we remember that near- 
sightednens is a disease, and that it very fre- 
quently descends from one generation to 
another, marked by such organic changes in 
the eyes as tend to the production of the worst 
forms of the malady and to blindness. In 
1867, Cohn, of Breslau, published the results of 
the examination of the eyes of 10,060 scholars. 
1486 were children in five village schools, 8,574 
were scholars in twenty-eight of the schools of 
Breslau. Twenty of the schools were elemen- 
tary, two were girls’ high schools, two inter- 
mediate schools, two where languages and 
sciences were taught, two gymnasiums. His ex- 
aminations covered the whole range of school 
life. He found that 1,750 of the 10,060 children 
had defective vision, about 17 per cent. He 
also examined, without selection, 410 of the 960 
students of the Breslau University, and found 
that not one-third had normal eyes. 

His deductions as condensed in a paper by B. 
Joy Jeffries of Boston, are as follows: 

ist That no school was without near-sighted 
scholars. 





ee 
cases of defective vision in city schools as in 
country. 

5th. That in the city elementary schools 
there were four or five times as many cases of 
defective vision as in village schools. 

6th. That there were more cases in the girls’ 
high school than in the elementary. 

7th t in the city schools there is a 
steady increase in the number of near sighted 
scholars, viz.: Elementary schools, 6.7 per cent. 
Middle schools, 10.3. Realschule, 19.7. Gym- 
nasiums, 26.2. 

8th. In the middle schools one-tenth; in the 
Realschule, one-fifth; and in the gymnasiums 
one-fourth of the scholars were near-sighted. 

9th. The number of near-sighted scholars 
varied in the different village schools, but was 
never more than 2.4 per cent., (ranging from 
0.8 upward. ) 

10th. In the second middle schools the num- 
ber of near-sighted scholars scarcely varied 3 

r cent, in the Realschule scarcely 2 per cent. 
in the gymnasiums not 4 per cent. 

He took measurements of the bodies of the 
scholars, and made comparative measurements 
of the school furniture. He examined into the 
conditions of _ and ventilation, and gave it 
as his opinion that this alarming prevalence of 
eye disease is due to the prolonged use of the 
eyes of the young in scrutinizing such small 
objects as print, and that the bad effect of such 
work is greatly increased by improperly con- 
structed school furniture. Anticipating the 
statement that the German schools are not sup- 

lied with what we in America call model school 
urniture, we must say that Cohn measured the 
model American seats and desks shown at the 
Paris Exhibition, and found that they were sub- 
ject to serious objection. 

Seats in school-houses should have an incli- 
nation backwards, and backs so modeled as to 
give support to the spinal column of the scholar 
and thus make any prone position of the head 
too — to be voluntarily endured. The 
desks should be standing desks, with light fall- 
ing upon them over the left shoulder, or from 
above. Many exercises that now demand pen 
or pencil should be done at the blackboard, and 
every effort should be made to vary the position 
of the body of the scholar all up through those 
years of its life when the skeleton is growing 
and the contents of the thoracic and abdominal 
cavities are taxed to their utmost to maintain 
the powers of the growing body. The evil in- 
fluence of prolonged sitting at desks or tables, 
with the head prone and the thoracic and 
abdominal cavities constrained, can scarcely be 
over-estimated. 

It is a serious question whether we are getting 
what is called education at too exorbitant a 
price, when the use or usefulness of the eyes are 
impaired or sacrificed. And the mischief that 
is done to eyes in schools and colleges may 
safely be taken as an indication of the damage 
that is inflicted upon other parts of the» body. 
Objectors may, perhaps, say that the appalling 
statistics obtained by the foreign observers 
could not be obtained in American schools and 
colleges. I believe that they might, and I 
found my belief upon twenty years’ work 
among just the classes of subjects tabulated by 
Cohn and other Continental observers. I be- 
lieve that our system of education, if, indeed, 
we may be said to have a system, is one of the 
most damaging in its effect upon the growing 
bodies of scholars of any in the worl Let 
anyone familiar with hygiene take the pains, as 
I have, to inquire carefully into the physical 
effects of curricula of our leading schools and 
colleges, and he will be compelled to confess 
that there is the greatest cause for reform. The 
attention which is paid to gymnastic exercises 


| and other methods of physical culture does not 
| correct the evils. 


It often happens that those 
who really need physical exercise most do not 


| get it, or that the exercise is excessive, and does 


rm to those who engage in it. What we need 


2d. That the number varied greatly in the in our school and college curricula isa diminu- 


different schools. 

3d. That the percentage of cases of defec- 
tive vision in village schools, was comparatively 
low, one-fourth per-cent. 





4th. That there were eight times as many 


tion in the hours of labor. The working hours 


| too o.ten extend from eight or nine in the morn- 


ing to ten or eleven at night. The strain thus 
put upon growing bodies is too great. Some 
method should be devised by which much that 
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now involves a persistent use of the eyes in 
confined and unnatural postures of the body 
could be accomplished through the use of 
models or photographs, or the blackboard. 
Much that is now attempted to be taught by 
badly-printed books might be taught orally or 
by some form of object lessons. ven if such 
radical changes could not be accomplished, 
much might be done towaads lessening the evil 
effects of our present method by shortening the 
hours devo to study, by correcting the de- 
fects in the architecture of class and study 
rooms, by improving the ventilation, heating, 
and lighting of school-houses, and by diffusing 
information among the nts of scholars, so 
that there may be less in the home-life that is 
prejudicial to health, And just here we touch 
the very fountain of the evil. Our schools can- 
not be much, if any, above the intelligence of 
their patrons. I do not blame the teachers for 
the evils in our systems of education. I blame 
boards of trustees and other school and college 
boards for not applying the principles that have 
already been worked out by scientific men. If 


archithtects and boards of managers of schools 
and colleges would apply in the construction 
and conduct of their institutions of learning 
even a few of the principles that sanitarians all 
agree upon, we would at once see a reduction 
in those forms of disease which aretraceable to 
their present neglect.— The Sanitarian. 





Educational. 


Pennsylvania State Teachers Association 
of Pennsylvania. 


The Twenty-first Annual Convention of the 
State Teachers Association held at Ship- 
pensburg, Pa., and which adjourned on the 
13th inst., was by universal admission, the most 
successful meeting of the kind that has ever 
been held in the State. 

The session was continued three days, and was 
largely attended by the most prominent educa- 
tors of the State, opened by an eloquent address 
of welcome by Prot. George P. Beard, which 
was 5 y= to in a neat address by Prof. 
James Harrison of the Thirteenth ward, 
(Minersville) school. 

After brief addresses from several of the prom- 
inent educators, and the transaction of some 
routine business, the “inaugural address” was 
delivered by Prof. Luckey of Pittsburgh. In 
this address the speaker treated of Moral Educa- 
tion and ‘‘Physical and Intellectual Culture.” 

To provide for mor: 1 education, the speaker 
said, which will end to the greatest good, we 
must have for our object the development of the 
whole man. Any system whose object is less 
than this, will in the future, as in the past, fail 
to produce that perfect manhood of which the 
race is capable, and which every system is de- 
— to bring forth. 

e moral nature which gives direction to 
every life is the foundation upon which every 
true educator should build. That loftiness of 
character which results from a superiority of the 
— —— py nature of man, can alone 

engende: y a special and persevering ef- 
fort of discipline and culture. The loss of vir- 
tue is the greatest bereavement which a nation 
can sustain. There is no compensation ade- 
quate to meet and satisfy such a loss. Wealth 
may accumulate her stores and luxury may de- 
vise many plans of ministering to the pride and 
pomp and circumstance of life, and refinement 
may gild the glittering summits of ‘he social fa- 
bric, but without the sterner virtues they are 
but the weights which lie heavy on a communi- 
ty and which add to its rapid descent and ruin. 

Regarding physical culture, it is important 
because it is the foundation upon which the in- 
tellectual is in a great measure built. It is a 
well established truth ‘‘that a sound mind re- 

uires a sound body,” and any system of educa- 
tion that is not built upon this truth as its chief 
corner stone must necessarily fail in its objects 
and results. That the physical powers of man 
are equally capable of improvement with the in- 
tellectual powers will scarcely admit of a doubt. 











This culture must be a part of our ee of 
education. It must be so arranged every 
part of the body will be strengthened and de- 
veloped; it must be carried along from infancy 
to manhood: it must be looked after and cared 
for both by parents and school officers, and 
stand side by side in importance with mental 
culture. Then we shall not so often be called 
upon to mourn the loss to the world and to let- 
ters of so many of earth's master spirits, that had 
they not been chained in youth and manhood 
to feeble and emaciated bodies, might have ri- 
valled in brilliancy and genius a Plato, a Socra- 
tes, a Newton, or an Agassiz. ‘‘Who has not 
wept while standing at the tomb of some one 
of earth’s purest, brightest, noblest spirits, born 
to blaze and dazzle but for a day.” 

In conclusion, the speaker said: The intel- 
lectual culture of our youth must have reference 
to the progress which the world has made in 
the arts and sciences. We must cease to point 
them back to Greece and Rome for models, 
from which to mould and fashion their future 
lives; to ban their eyes to the deur of 
the present and send them forth to battle, clad 
in an armor two thousand years old. 

During the convention Edward Shippen, Esq., 
of Philadelphia, delivered a highly entertaining 
lecture on ‘Educational Antiques,” which at 
times resulted in hearty applause. The address 
was full of interesting information, containing 
as it did a connecting history of the rise and 
progress of schools a the colonial govern- 
ment in Pennsylvania. The singular incidents 
related by Mr. Shippen from history's pages, 
provoked considerable laughter. He referred 
to the punishments for disobedience in olden 
times, and said the school masters of those da: 
were denominated “ lists.” He wanted the 
school room adorned with sweet flowers, filled 
with sweet music, and with sweet looks from 
the teacher, a pupil will not only be happy now, 
but twenty years hereafter, in the memory of 
that treatment. 

Five minute addresses were also delivered by 
Mr. Verrill of Homer, N.Y. Hon. T. J. Bigham, 
Prof. F. A. Allen of Mansfield, Pa., Wm. Wood- 
ruff of Bucks County, and Prof. T. L. Eaton 
then added a few sensible remarks concerning 
the Association, and A. T. Douthett, County Su- 
perintendent, followed, the exercises ot the morn- 
ing session, closing with a song by the Quartet. 

On the last day of the session, Prof. T. W. 
Shoemaker treated the subject of ‘‘Vocal Culture 
in our Public Schools” in a manner which gave 
univeisal satisfaction. The subject was treated 
under the following heads: 

First. Its importance from the teachers’ 
stand point. 

Second. Common existing faults of instruc- 
tion. 

Third. Some suggestions as to remedy its 
importance was urged from the stand point’ of 
physieal development, social culture, business 
and public life, cleanliness, happiness, moral 
culture, &c. 

Earl i of bad habits Pee were 
strongly urged in the remedy, also pleasin 8 vo- 
cal pale and proper breathing, without 
which it was impossible to produce a pure, 
strong or flexible tone. 

The speaker concluded as follows: 

Mr. President and Members of the Conven- 
tion: I recognize the privilege offered me for the 
discussion of this subject to-day, as one of ma- 
ny evidences familiar to usall, that a new era is 
dawning in the history of education with refer- 
ence to the human voice. In our haste after 
principles we have overlooked the fact that cul- 
ture, as wellas knowledge, must supplement na- 
ture. In the palmy days of oratory and in the 
age of its masters, the culture of the voice was 
held of first importance. We believe that with- 
in the possibilities of this wonderful instrument, 
there may be found a response to every senti- 
ment of the mind and every emotion of the 
heart, and it is not an idle hope that in propor- 
tion as the mind of man expands to wider range 
and the human heart glows in a higher benevo- 
lence, and human nature is absolved from sin, 
the voice may be first to reflect the divine i 
in tones such as make up the melody of heaven. 

The next convention will be held at Wilkes- 
barre, Pa. 





Meeting of the Saratoga County 
Teachers’ Institute. 


The annual session of the Saratoga County 
Teachers’ Institute convened in the new school 
building at Ballston Spa Monday, Aug. 17th, 
under the direction of F. Stiles and H. L. 
Grose, School Commissioners of the second and 
first districts of this county, with Prof. E. V. 
DeGraff. of Rochester, and Prof. B. W. Put- 
nam, of Boston, as conductors. Prof. DeGraff 
gave several valuable exercises in spelling, urg- 
ing teachers to educate the eye as well as the 
ear, and combine oral with the written mode of 
spelling, taking pains to do all the work well. 

f. Putnam gave some very interesting exer- 
cises in drawing. Throughout the éxercise the 
teachers took notes of the instructions, as direct- 
ed, in memorandum books for future reference. 
The attendance on the opening was very flatter- 
ing, and argues favorably for the entire session. 

a REE: “ ale 
Education in Alabam 

There is no State that has such a large popu- 
lation who are so fearfully ignorant. The num- 
ber of inhabitants is about a million, and of 
these 380,000 cannot read or write. Edward 
King in Scribner's Magazine. sets this forth in 
terrible terms : 

Among the one hundred and seventy-five 
thousand voters in the State, there is a newspa- 
per circulation of forty thousand only. The ne- 
gro does not seem to care for the papers. A 
good public school system was inaugurated in 
Alabama in 1854, and three years later nearly 
ninety thousand children were attending school 
in the State; but the advent of the war annulled 
the progress already made, and since recon- 
struction educational matters have been some- 
what embroiled. The conduct of the schools 
is now in the hands ot what is known as the 
State Board ot Education, composed of the 
State Superintendent and two members from 
each congressional district. This board has 
full legislative powers, the legislature being on- 
ly revisory ofits acts. The school fund receives 
from half a million to $600,000 annually from 
the State, one-third of it being interest on the 
fund bestowed by the general government, and 
the remainder being made up of one-fifth of the 
commonwealth's general revenue—all the poll 
tax, the licenses, and the tax on insurance com- 
panies. This fund is ae See 
impartially to the whites and blacks in each 
county, and the trustees in each township are 
informed what their share is. Under this sys- 
tem, the average attendance at the various 
schools opened throughout the State, was one 
hundred and fifty thousand; but in 1873 the 
schools were all closed, (save those in the large 
cities, ) on account of the inability of the State 
to pay teachers! This cessation has been pro- 
ductive of much harm and disorganization. Et- 
forts have, however, been made to resuscitate 
the State University at Tuscaloosa, which is not 
in a flourishing condition, and a normal college, 
for teachers of both sexes, has been started at 
Florence, in the northern part of the State. In 
Western Alabama, a colored university and nor- 
mal college has been established at ion, and 
a colored normal school is opened at Hunts- 
ville. The American Missionary Society also 
maintains a college for colored people Talla- 
dega. 

o.oo 


The Agassiz Fund. 


Many of the schools in the State having clos- 
ed for the vacation before the 28th ult., we are 
frequently asked whether contributions will be 
recived after the wt September. 

We are authorized by Mr. Barnard, the Treas- 
urer of the Fund, to say that contributions will 
be recei.ed at any time. We hope that teachers 
will make this known to their pupils, and that 
they will be encouraged to contribute their 
‘mites, ” as much for their own sakes as to in- 
crease the amount of the Fund. There is no 
surer way of becoming interested in a good cause 
than by giving something for its advancement. 
Where ‘our treasure” is, ‘‘ our hearts” are very 
sure to follow.— Massachusetts Teacher, Aug. 
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Do Colleges Incite Shiftlessness ? 


That veteran editor, Mr. Thurlow Weed, in 
the New York Herald, says the College sends out 
a lazy, incompetent, shiftless set, which it terms 
graduates. 

The opinion of so keen an observer, so accu- 
rate a thinker, as Mr. Weed, is worthy of the 
highest respect. That many who have gradua- 
ted respectably enough from a college are inefti- 
cient, lazy and wortbless, is true. And if we 
should take the views of practical business men 
of the city, we should undoubtadly find that 
three-fourths set a very low estimate on colle- 
giate training ; in fact, that they would prefer, 
when looking at the practical success of their 
sons in obtaining a living, that they should not 
spend four years in Yale or Harvard ; in fact, 
that other considerations than the building pu 
of energetic traits of character move them when 
they consent that four years of time shall be 
spent at the college or university. A few years 
since President Barnard, in an address widely 
circulated, gave his reasons why fewer seek the 
college (in proportion to the increase of popula- 
tion) than formerly. In the various acute reas- 
ons given, we do not find it stated that these in- 
stitutions of learning really produce drones and 
loungers, that these are the natural products of 
the soil, and therefore the busy people of the 
busy world no longer patronize thém. This is, 
however, true in part, and we may state the 
reasons thus : 

The four years that a young man is in col- 
lege must be preceded by at least three years of 
laborious preparation. These seven years of 
mental work have, in a certain sense, taught 
him to forget how to toil with his hands. He 
is not fit physically ‘‘ to dig,” and to engage in 
those occupations which are half manual, half 
mental, into which he is thrust to establish, as 
in a sort of trial, his ability to aid in the stress 
and struggle of life. A man who has spent sev- 
en years at a trade knows precisely what to do 
in his calling, and how to do it ; but our gradu- 
ate knows his books, which, alas! the hurried 
world don't want; he is familiar with Greece 
and Rome, but cannot keep accounts ; he can 
tell you of Olympus, but cannot tell you the 
cost of fractional bushels at fractional prices. 
He is a boy yet ; he must yet begin to learn the 
‘tart of living ”—a trade of some kind he must 





have. Meanwhile he waits ; he looks on ; he 
stands in the market-place because no otie has 
hired him, and so doing he has all the appear- 
ance of an idler. Again, many seek for an edu- 
cation, expecting thus to escape drudgery. They 
go tinto college that they may not work, and 
they avoid it while there if excuses will avail ; 
and when they hold their diplomas in their 
hands they are still resolute not to labor if pos- 
sible. They are applicants for some place that 
has for its chief recommendation—a salary. 
This class is largely made up of spoiled boys, 
thought by aunts or grandmothers to be too 
delicate, too smart, or too handsome to drudge 
in the house, shop, or on the farm ; and it has 
many recruits from city households, because 
there is no work to be done, no wood to split, 
water to be drawn, or garden to be tilled. For 
with a large number of people doing work is 
like chewing tobacco—a habit to be acquired, 
and when acquired followed as a habit. 

Again, the associations in college tend largely 
to cultivate a scorn of work. The leading char- 
acter, who sets the style, is not he who comes 
in plain coat, with his own hard-earned money 
in his pocket, who would build his own fires, 
sweep his own room, buy second-hand books, 
cook his own food, and thus come out free from 
debt ; but it is the well-dressed, brilliant young 
fellow, who never wants money, has never had 
a struggle to get it (except from his father), who 
has a sneer ready for labor and industry. In- 
sensibly, the air the undergraduate breathes 
nourishes a dislike for plodding, painstaking, 
and diligence. In their rooms plans are laid 
for compelling fortune, not by push and pres- 
sure, but by smartness, by brilliancy, by. out- 
thinking and mental alertness. As a conse- 
quence, the young man comes out of college 
filled with the spirit of unreadiness. It would 
not be in place here to suggest remedies ; we 
now propose a diagnosis simply. All do not 
so emerge from the faithful instruction of presi- 
dent and professors. There are those who lay 
aside cap, gown, and slippers, pile in closets be- 
loved Virgil and tragic Sappho, forget the reci- 
tation-room, the startling experiment, and the 
merry song, and betake themselves with alacrity 
to some life-work. In contrast with the large 
number who come forth as lookers-on, as loun- 
gers, as slothful, how these refresh and invigo- 
rate the world, and how the college itself is sur- 
rounded as with a halo of glory on theiraccount 
alone. 
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Jonathan Tenney, Deputy Superintend- 
ent of Public Instruction, State 
of New York. 


It is known to most of our readers that Mr. 
Abram Weaver, who had so ably filled the office 
of Superintendent of Public Instruction, was 
succeeded by the Hon. Neil Gilmour. Mr. Gil- 
mour bas appointed as his deputy Mr. JonarHan 
Tenney, a gentleman identified with education 
since his earliest years. ; 

Mr. Tenney was born in Vermont, and while 
in his native State fitted for Dartmouth College, 
where he took an excellent rank as a scholar 
and was honorably graduated. After leaving 
college, like thousands of New England young 
men, he began to teach. He was first, we be- 
lieve, a preceptor in Pembroke Academy, N. H., 
then in Manchester High School, and afterwards 
for nine years Principal of Boscawen Academy. 
Afterwards we [find him appointed as Cc i 





___________} 
sioner of Schools for Hillsboro County. He was 
a pioneer in the work of founding teachers’ as- 
sociations, originating the N. H. Teachers’ As- 
sociation, and elected as its first President. 

He was invited to Pittsfield, Mass., where he 
was appointed Principal of the Public Schools, 
and afterwards held the same office in Newton. 

In 1868 he came to the State of New York and 
was elected as Superintendent of Schools in 
Owego. He is well known to the teachers, as 
he has conducted many Institutes, and always 
with interest and profit to the teachers. 

Immediately on Mr. Gilmour's appointment as 
Superintendent of Public Instruction, the name 
of Mr. Tenney was strongly urged by many ed- 
ucational men for deputy, and he was accord- 
ingly appointed. We predicta career of useful- 
ness to this ardent friend of education, and ten- 
der him a warm welcome from the teachers and 
edu@ational public. 


The Pronunciation of Latin. 

We call the attention of all interested in the 
classics to the very able article by Prof. Freder- 
ick S. Jewell, of the Poughkeepsie High School, 
in this present number. It will attract attention 
from its clearness of statement and cogency of 
reasoning. This paper is an abstract of the one 
read before the University Convocation at Alba- 
ny, July 8. And we are glad to say the Convo- 
cation heartily indorsed the positions and argu- 
ments of Prof. Jewell. 
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OBITUARY. 


We are pained to record the death of that tru- 
ly noble man Leonarp Hazextrng, the oldest 
Principal of the New York Public Schools. He 
was in such excellent health when we saw him, 
previous to the summer vacation, that we 
thought him able to continue his duties for 
many years yet. He died at his residence, No. 
56 East Sixty-first street, on Sunday afternoon, 
the 23d inst. Mr. Hazletine was born in Rock- 
ingham, Vermont, Oct. 14, 1803. He wasa son 
of one of the “Minute Men” of Lexington, who 
afterwards became a captain in the Revolution- 
ary army. Leonard Hazeltine had that valua- 
ble part of education a ‘good bringing up,” 
now so much neglected. The hard labor and 
privations of farm life were his to endure ; and 
he for some years taught in the district school 
near his own home. 

In 1828 he came to the city of New York, 
where he opened and taught St. John’s Acade- 
my, which was favorably known ; from it came 
many men of eminence. 

In 1836 he was appointed Assistant Principal 
of Public School No. 14, and the next year he 
became Principal of the same school, and held 
this position until his death. 

Mr. Hazeltine became Principal of the Satur- 
day Normal School ; and when the daily Nor- 
mal School was organized he became Principal 
of that also ; this last position he held until the 
Normal College was opened. 

Mr. Hazeltine held many important positions, 
which showed the confidence and trust bestowed 
on him by his fellow teachers ; these were Pres- 
ident of the Teachers’ Institute of New York City, 
President of the State Teachers’ Association and 
many others. 

He was an excellent teacher, a man of irre- 
proachable character, of a mild and loving dis- 
position, greatly beloved by his pupils, aud 
he d by all who knew him. 
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The American Garden. 

We have received Vol.1, No. 1 of a periodical 
under this title for September, 1874. It is under 
the editorship of Mr. James Hogg, a gentleman 
thoroughly qualified for the position, both by 
education and experience. 

After a careful perusal, we are much pleased 


with its contents and predict for the *‘GaRrDEN” | 


a prosperous future. It will not only find a 
welcome among the farming population, but will 
fill a place in many a city and suburban home, 
where farm journals do not come,and where the 
cultivation of flowers and the vegetable garden 
are alike a source of profit and recreation. 


~~ 


BOOK NOTICES. 





Tue American HisrortcaL Recorp, edited 
by Benson J. Lossing, LL. D., has been steadi- 
ly improving since it began three years ago,and 
especially since it fell into the hands of the pub- 


lishers, John E. Potter & Co. The number for | 


August is before us, and for variety of interest- 
ing matter surpasses all its predecessors. One 
ot its most notable papers is on Sir John John- 
son by W. C. Bryant of Buffalo, who, however, 
falls into error where he says. ‘*The reasons 
which satisfied Col. Stone that Sir William, had 
he lived, would have espoused the cause of the 
Colonies could scarcely have convinced a less 
decided hero worshiper.” 

The fact is that the first seven chapters of the 
life of Sir Willian Johnson only were written by 
Col. Stone, the remaining and by far the largest 
bulk of the work being by his son Wm. L.Stene, 
2d. Col. Stone,hero worshiper though he may 
have been—is not therefore responsible for the 
opinion attributed to him by Mr. Bryant. In 
other respects the paper seems to be a fair one, 
and gives a tolerably just account of Sir John’s 
life. It is true that; the writer is liable ‘to 
the same criticism which he bestows upon Col. 
Stone, that of being a hero {of worshiper, since 
Sir John was by no means the mild and 
inoffensive gentleman he is here made out. 

We are glad to see that the Record promises 
now to be an assured success, and we cordially 
extend our hand to both editor and publisher, 
and wish them “God Speed.” 


De La Satire Amone THE SENEcAs, in 1669, 
by O. H. Marshall, Buffalo, N. Y. 


This is an handsomly printed pamphlet, of 
some forty pages, containing the substance of 
an extremely interesting paper read last winter, 
before the Buffalo Historical Society, by our old 
and valued friend, Mr. O. H, Marshall. In his 
introduction to the narrative, the author tells us 
that when in the Bibliotique Nationale, Paris 
recently he obtained permission to copy from an 
original manuscript journal kept by De La Salle 
during his residence in America. The journal 
gives a detailed account of an expedition under- 
taken by its author and two Sulpician Priests, 


brings to a work of this kind greater fitness 
than Mr. Marshal. The narrative, brief as it is, 
| must take rank as one of the choicest classics 
| in that kind of literature. 
| Capram Tyson's Artic ADVENTURES, edited 
by E. Vale Blake, with map and numerous illus- 
trations, 8vo. cloth, $4, Harper Brothers. 
| This is another of these works so valuable, for 
information issued by this indefatigable firm. 
But let no one read this volume unless on a 
| warm summer day, or else if in winter seated 
by a blazing fire, otherwise he will be chilled to 
| the very vitals by the intense cold of the Polar 
| regions. In short, so vividly has our author de- 


| scribed the scenes he depicts that one fairly | 


|shivers among the icebergs and snows as he 
| travels on sledges drawn by dogs through these 
| barren wastes. The reader, for the nonce, eats 
| the blubber with a smack and really fancies that 
| it not only is essential to his comfort, but that it 
| tastes good. 
Aside, however, from the dramatic effect of 
| the narrative, the book is of great value. In it 
the stories of the unfortunate Polaris Expedi- 
| tion into the Arctic regions, the sad and la- 
mentable death of Captain Hall and the marvel- 
| ous drift of Captain Tyson and his party on the 
| ice-raft,are set forth with a fullness of detail and 
a clearness of method that leave nothing to be 
| desired. 
The book is filled with excellent portraits and 

views of Arctic scenes, and is gotten up in a 
manner well calculated to form a valuable 
addition to those works on the Polar Seas which 
jevery well furnished library is presumed to 
| have. 
| Coomasste aND Macpara British Campaicns 


| a Arrica, by Henry M. Stanley; with maps | 


\~ illustrations, 8vo. cloth, $3,50. Harper & 


Bros. 
Perhaps there never was a more abused man 
| at one period than this same Henry M. Stanley, 
|the author of the book under consideration. 

Indeed, such a torrent of invective was poured 
| out upon him that almost any other man would 
| have retired from the field of exploration and 
| authorship in disgust. 
| Notso, however, Mr. Stanley who with the 
| same indifference to public opinion, whith led 

him to seek after Livingstone, now comes out 
|again with another work, and thus indelibly 
| writes his name on three out of the four parts of 
Africa which have the most romantic interest. 
The volume illustrates the character of the man. 
| Prompt in opinion as in action, he makes up 
| his mind when others are hesitating, and as a 
| general thing arrives ata pretty just conclu- 
| sion. 
The story of these two romatic wars, are not 
probably surpassed in courage, faith and perse- 
| verance by any similar contest ever under- 
|taken. They deserved to be told; und we are 
glad that it has fallen to the lot of an American 
| journalist to tell the authorized and accepted 


into the country of the Senecas, two hundred | tale to a British public. For the rest, the narra- 
vents age. This journal he now gives to his | tive ig full of incident, and is written in a 
readers in printed form. ones | spirited and graphic mauner. 

The period covered by the narrative is per-| 4 Juxron Crass History oF THE Unrrep 


haps the most interesting in the colonial history | §rares, by John J. Anderson, A.M., New York, 
of America. | Clark & Marnard. 

Within a few years great light has been shed There are few books that give us the genuine 
upon it by the elaborate histories of Francis | pleasure,which we have derived from this little 
Parkman; still the time is so important, that too volume. As valuable as the preceding volumes 
much of reliable literature upon this subject that have come from Mr. Anderson’s pen are, 
cannot be gathered. Nor do we know of any one | we think the preparation of them has perpared 
{not even excepting that industrious original | him to write this just right. History is after all 
acholar, Dr. Shea, and Mr. Parkman,) who | a series of jointed and connected stories, and he 


| must be the paradise of crows and rooks. 


j 


who can make ordinary history run togetherand 
yet preserve the separate pictures is the true 
writer for the yeung. In this volume this plan 
is successfully carried out; the heads of the 
paragraphs show what the pupil is to read or 
study about, and aid him greatly in preparing 
his lesson. 

Mr. Anderson is known far and wide as a 
most skillful writer of history; the other volumes 
of his, we have long admired. This book will 
add to his reputation. We heartily commend it 
to teachers. Its maps, illustrations, anecdotes, 
and sketches, together with its wholesome ap- 
pearance add to its merit. 

Tae Normat Desater, designed for Common 
Schools, Acadamies,and Colleges, by O. P. Kin- 
sey, Prof.of Eng. Literature in Lebanon Normal 
School, Cincinnati. (eo. E Stevens. 

This little volume has been prepared by a 
conscientious teacher, for a specific purpose,and 
the work is well done. It onght to meet with a 
large sale, as there are hundreds of young men 
who are eager to get the instruction its pages 
contains. We do not think it is a book to be 
used in schools, but we do think that many a 
teacher could get his large boys together of 
of evenings and instruct them in the mysteries 
of holding meetings, conventions and debating 
societies. 

Scripner’s MaGazrne for September. 


We can certainly congratulate the readers on 
having such a combination of descriptive com- 
position, sketches of foreign travel, short stories 
and literary notices as are found in this num- 
ber. We have never read an article where the 
hue of the landscape was so imparted to the 
narrative. Emerson and Taine have both told 
us of England but John Burroughs has added 
to his description to the originality of his thought 
such a tender grace of poetry that we see the 
land and the people with new eyes. We sub- 
join some extracts that will show what we 
mean : 

ENGLISH BIRDS, 

Another thing that would be quite sure to 
strike my eye on this my first ride across Brit- 
ish soil and on all subsequent rides, was the 
enormous number of birds and fowls of various 
kinds that swarmed in the air or covered the 
ground. It was truly amazing, It seemed as 
if the feathered life of a whole continent must 
have been concentrated upon this island. In- 
deed, I doubt if a sweeping together of all the 
birds of the United States into any two of the 
largest States, would people the earth and air 
more fully. There appeared to be a plover, a 
crow, a rook, a blackbird and a sparow, to ev- 
ery square yard of ground. They know the 
value of birds in Britain—that they are the 
friends, not the enemies, of the farmer. It 
It 
did me good to see them so much at home about 
the fields and even about the towns. I was glad 
also to see that the British crow was not a 
stranger to me, and that he differed from his 
brother on the American side of the Atlantic 
only in being less alert and cautious, having less 
use for these qualities. 

THE LARK. 

Before I had got fifty yards from the station 
I began to hear the larks, and —. unprepared 
for them I was a little puzzled at first, but was 
not long in discovering what luck I was in. The 
song disappointed me at first, being less sweet 
and melodious than I had expected to hear, in- 
deed I thought ita little sharp and harsh—a lit- 
tle stubbley—but in other respects, in strength, 
and gladness and continuity, it was wonderful. 
And the more I heard it the better I liked it, 
until I would gladly given any of my songsters 
at home for a bird that would shower down 
such notes, even in Autumn. Up, up, went 
the bird, climbing the silver spiral of his song, 
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till he attained an altitude of three or four hun- 
dred feet, when, spread out against the sky for 
a space of six or eight minutes, he tin | his 
delight, filling all the vault with sound. The 
song is of the sparrow kind, and, in its best 
parts, perpetually suggested the notes of our 
vesper sparrows—but the wonder of it is its co- 
piousness and sustained strength. There is no 
theme, no beginning, middle, or end, like most 
of our best bird songs, but a perfect swarm of 
notes pouring out like bees from a bive and re- 
sembling pow | other nearly as closely, and only 
ceasing as the bird nears the earth again. We 
have many more melodious songsters; the bobo- 
link in the meadows, for instance; the vesper 
sparrow in the pastures, the purple finch in the 
gaioves, the winter wren, or any of the thrushes 
in the woods, or the wood wag-tail, whose air 
song is of a similar character to that of the sky- 
lark’s and is even more rapid and ringing, and 
is delivered in nearly the same manner; but our 
bieds all stop when the skylark has only just 
begun. Away he goes on quivering wing, in- 
flating his throat fuller and fuller, mounting 
and mounting, and turning to all points of the 
compass as if to embrace the whole landscape 
in his song, the notes still raining upon you as 
distinct as ever, after you have left him far be- 
hind. This strain indeed suggests some rare 
pyrotechnic display, musical sounds being sub- 
stituted for the many-colored sparks and lights. 
And yet I will add what perhaps the best read- 
ers do not need to be told, that neither the lark 
song, nor any other bird rong in the open air 
and under the sky is as noticeable a feature as 
my description of it might imply, or as the 
poets would have us believe; and that most per- 
sons, not especially interested in birds or their 
notes, and intent upon the general beauty of 
the landscape would probably pass it by unre- 
marked. 


Op Fort Duquesne. By Charles McKnight. 
People’s Publishing Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

In the stirring times of the Old Pioneers, no 
name on the whole border was so widely known 
or so universally dreaded as that of Simon Gir- 
ty, ‘‘The White Savage,” as called by Hecke- 
welder. From 1778, when Girty, Elliott, Mc- 
Kee and other well known tories fled to the In- 
dians from Fort Pitt (now Pittsburgh), down to 
1794, when the power of the Ohio trides was 
forever broken by ‘‘Mad Anthony Wayne,” 
scarce a maraud, massacre or scalping raid oc- 
curred but what the Girtys—for there were 
three brothers of them, all operating with the 
Western Indians—were at the bottom of them. 
The hated name was a terror in every borderer’s 
cabin, and its mere mention would cause wo- 
men’s cheeks to blanch, and children’s hair to 
stand with fear. 

Charles McKnight, Editor of the Illustrated 
People’s Monthly of Pittsburgh, and author of 
‘*Old Fort Duquesne, or Captain Jack, the 
Scout,” —said by Bancroft, Stone, DeHaas, and 
other competent critics, to be the truest Histor- 
ical Novel ever written, and by all odds the best 
border book since the days of Cooper—has just 
commenced in the Monthly a thrilling and in- 
tensely interesting Historical Serial, called 
‘*Simon Girty, the Renegade.” The time se- 
leeted is 1782, when the whole frontier was 
ruthlessly scourged by the savages, backed by 
tory and British leaders ; embracing the Mora- 
vian massacre on the Muskingum ; Crawford’s 
horrid torture at the Sandusky towns ; the sec- 
ond siege of Fort Henry, (Wheeling) ; the burn- 
ing of nnahbstown, and the ternble battle of 
the Blue Licks, Ky. 

Truly a stirring and bloody period, when such 
Indian trackers and slayers as Boone, Kenton, 
the Poes, and the Wetzels smote the savages hip 
and thigh. The People’s Monthly is now in its 
fourth year ; is the only illustrated paper of any 
pretentious west of New York; is so popular 
from Maine to Texas that eight out of ten renew, 
and is the best, eheapest and most elegant illus- 
trated paper for the home published anywhere. 
Subscription price, $1.50 per year; or a three 
months trial for only 25 cents. ents wanted 
everywhere on Monthly and ‘Old Fort Du- 
quesne.” Address ‘‘People’s Monthly Publishing 
Co.,” Pittsburgh, Pa., for circulars and sample 
copy. 
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Parrerson’s Common ScHoon SPELLER. 
Adapted to written lessons and accompanied by 
an exercise book. Sheldon and Company, New 
York. 30 cents. 

This volume contains a choice selection of 
words and concise and practical rules for spell- 
ing. It isan humble work to teach spelling, 
yet it is one of the most laborious of all, and 
the primary teacher has the burden of responsi- 
bility in the matter. We know that to teach 
spelling well requires skillfully directed labor, 
and we judge that the author has done the schol- 
ars in our schools a service by preparing this 
volume. A most important feature is this (and 
it is prominent enough to render the book a 
popular one), the selection of familiar words for 
achild to learn tospell. It is the most common 
thing for a pupil to misspell the words he uses 
in his daily conversation There are lists of 
such words for studying and writing. For this 
reason, and also the compact rules and the aid 
to pronunciation, we heartily commend the 
book. The exercise book is also well arranged. 

Tue Fourts Reaper, by E. A. Sheldon, Prin- 
cipal ot Oswego Normal and Training School, 
and author of ‘Elementary Instruction” and 
‘‘Lessons on Objects.” New York, Scribner, 
Armstrong & Company. 

The author ofthis volume is undoubtedly not 
surpassed as a teacher, and a good teacher is by 
all means the man to prepare a text book. It is 
hard to say just what a Reader should be; the idea 
the American teacher has of it is mainly as a re- 
pository of pieces. The Readers mostly used 
therefore are filled with selections from our best 
authors, and in very many cases those that are 
far beyond the capacity of the young person who 
is to read them. 

We have been rather startled to find so ma- 
ny of our newer Readers acknowledging their 
indebtedness to Osgood & Co., of Boston for 
‘-pieces;” and we find that Prof. Sheldon does 
the same. Why is it, we may ask, that that 
house alone publish just what the young people 


‘can understand ? 


We can heartily commend this book as one 
that will be serviceable for these reasons :—its 
selections and the clear open appearance of the 
pege. The articles as far as we have read are 
such as may be understood by classes in the 
Fourth Reader. There are forty-one illustra- 
tions, some of which, such as those on pages 
122, 124 and 125, are valuable for the practical 
information they contain. 

‘Tix Leaver, by H. R. Palmer, assisted by 
L. O. Emerson, New York, C. H. Ditson & Co. 

This collection of sacred and secular music is 
for Choirs, Conventions, Singing Schools, Nor- 
mal Musical Academies and the Home Circle. 
We do not know of any writers of music whose 
compositions are such favorites with the public 
as those whose names are givenabove. In con- 
ducting an Institute what a magical wand is 
wielded by Prof. Palmer! And he has the art, 
too, of gathering pieces not too difficult, but 
fresh and bright from other authors, such as 
Jones, Bennett, Hill and Bliss. 

BOOKS RECEIVED. 

Frrst Boox or AriTHMetic, by G. Erlenkoet- 
ter and Leipsic. Schaefer & Koradi. 

Tue GERMAN AND ENGLISH INTERPERTER, 
AND A GUIDE TO THE PRONUNCIATION OF THE 
GERMAN BND EnGuisH Laneuaces. Schaefer & 
Koradi. 


‘number. The fall term will soon 





Patrerson’s Common Scooot SPELLER AND 
Exercise Boox. New York, Sheldon & (Co. 


Tue Fourts Reaper, by E.A Sheldon. New 
York, Scribner, Armstrong & Co. 








Eeneyal Information. 


Misrir Carpets.—The use of carpets upon 
house floors in this country did not become 
common until the present century. Indeed, it 
is only within the last fifty years that they 
have been ized as a household necessity, 
and the trade in them assumed any impor ance. 
At present, their use is almost universal, a com- 
plete revolution having been wrought in this 
respect. In former years carpets af all kinds 
were imported from Europe, the great bulk of 
which, including Tapestry, Body Brussels, 
Royal Wilton, Velvets, and Axminsters from 
England, and a few from Persia, Turkey, and 
France. Some two years since, Mr. M. J. Ben- 
dali, an old and experienced carpet dealer in 
this City, established himself at 112 Fulton 
street, for the purpose of dealing in this article, 
both in new and second-hand carpets. This he 
did with a view of bringing them within the 
reach of families and others at manufacturers’ 
prices. Residents of the City will do well to 
call and examine his goods, and people living 
in the country and wanting carpets, can get 
them by sending the exact » Mees mad of their 
rooms. His stock is very large, and good 
selections can at all times be made, and at 
— less than half of those prevailing in 
roadway. 

In all purchases, the buyer pays for the exact 
quantity the carpet contains, no charges being 
made for remnants. He sends carpets all over 
the country, to the great satisfaction of pur- 
chasers, his own judgment being mainly relied 
on. All goods pure of him by — 
residing within the cities of New York. Brook- 
lyn, and Jersey City, are sent home and laid free 
of charge. 


School teachers, book agents, canvassers, 
and travelers will do well to send to U. Evans 
& Co.’s (see advertisement), for their catalogue 
of Curiosities, Oddities, and Wonders. Their’s 
isan old house —established 1866 — ‘‘ Light 

oods,” etc., from all parts of the world. 

hey also do an agents supply business for any- 
thing, and are sole agents for ‘‘ Johnson’s 
Writing Machine, or Spring Pen Rest.” 
Agents and canvassers will find them gentle- 
manly, courteous, and liberal in their dealings, 
and their goods very useful, and just as repre- 
sented. e are sure all persons doing business 
with them, either retail or wholesale will be 
well pleased. Send stamp for copy of ‘Old 
Curiosity Shop,” their catalogue. 


Paine’s Business College, one of the oldest 
and most reliable institutions, still continues in 
the full tide of successful operation. Colonel 
Paine has been well known as a teacher of dou- 
ble entry bookkeeping, commercial arithmetic, 

nmanship and other commercial and English 

ranches for twenty-five years past. We there- 
fore cheerfully bear testimony to the superiority 
of his system of penmanship and bookkeeping, 
as well as his excellent method of presenting the 
same. Paine’s Business College 62 Bowery (es- 
tablished 1849), Paine’s Uptown Business Col- 
lege, removed to superb rooms at 1,275 Broad- 
way (west side) cor. 34th, junction 6th Avenue. 


Prof. Randoiph’s School of Telegraphy still 
remains open, and his pupils are increasing in 
in, and 
upils or teachers in our schools desirous of 


| learning this wonderful and beautiful study had 


better make application for desk room. - 
lar business as conducted by the Western Union 
Telegraph Company is taught, and each desk is 
an Office in itself. The School is located at 139 
8th street. 

Subscribe for the New York School Journal, 
the liveliest Educational Journal published. 
Subscription price $2.50 a par. 





SS Ee oe Vern lla el(C 


Tew SF rv 


AND EDUCATIONAL NEWS. 





TWENTY-ONE REASONS 


SCHOOL TEACHERS 


WHY YOU SHOULD SUBSCRIBE FOR THE 


New York School Journal 
AND SUBSCRIBE FOR THE 


Educational News. 


~~ -e@e--- 


Because it is the te American Educa- New York School Journal 


tional Newspaper. 
Because it is published weekly. 


sane 
Because it hay a large corps of correspondents 


ewe Sete EDUCATIONAL NEWS. 


Because it has a large number of the ablest 
contributors, from the College President, to the | 
Teacher in the Country School. 


v. it will Cost you $2.50 a Year. 
Because its articles are short and pithy. 
VL 
Because it publishes the proceedings of the 
Board of Education of New York City. 
VIL 
Because it will give a digest of all useful for- 
eign news. 





This is a little less than five cents per copy. 
Sample 


VIL. 
Because it will give all the changes of teachers 
with salary. 
IX. 
Because all the celebrated Schools and Col- 
leges will be described. 
x. 
Because it will give an account of all educa- 
tional Conventions and Institutes. 


COLLEGE STUDENTS. 
XL 
Because it is just and discriminating in its | 
estimate of school books. | Send 25 Cents (or Outfit for the liveliest 
XIL. 
Because it will illustrate many of its articles. | anq spiciest School Journal published. You 
XL 


Because it discusses the live topics of educa- | will not regret it. Full instructions sent with 
tion. ; 
XIV. 
Because school officers look to it as an authority. 
XV. 
Because its Book-Reviews are considered to be 





each Outfit. 


impartial, and therefore valuable. 
XVI. 

Because it contains practical suggestions to | 
teachers. —_ 

Because its Literary articles are of the highest LADY TEACHERS 
order of merit. 

XVIII. 

Because it will expose many a fallacious viev | Will hear of something to their advantage by 

concerning educational plans and methods. 


XIX. addressing the 


Because it will actively advocate the elevation 
of the teacher's profession. 


XX, New York School Journal, 


Because it will urge the payment of higher 
salaries to faithful teachers, 
XXL 
Because, in fine, it will point out the real facts No, 17 Warren St., 
that demand educational progress and enlarge- 
ment in the most forcible and pertinent man- 


ner possible. 





NEW YORK. 








PERRY & CO., 


Manufacturers of 


STEEL PENS, &c. 


They 








Pp r d the 


UNIVERSAL SCHOOL PENS, 


Suitable for LARGE, ROUND AND SMALL HAND. 
PRICE 75 CENTS PER GROSS. 


ALSO, 

The Music and Engraving Pens, 
PRICE 75 CENTS PER GROSS. 
WHOLSALE DEPOT, 

112 & 114 WILLIAM STREET, N. Y. 


SEND FOR SAMPLES. 





JOSEPH GILLOTT 8 


STEEL PENS, 


OF THE OLD STANDARD QUALITY. 
The well-known Original and Popular Numbers, 
303—404—170-351, 
been assumed other Makers, desire 
—~-t> 57, 4,4 -) Dah 
JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS, 
®1 John street, New York. 
HENRY HOR, Soum Acure. 


“87099 Gg JO IdJe0e4 oN) TO 
‘s]}oUeg Jo sepusd aay o8eq) Jo Yowe ouo ‘ojed oFuisod ‘\;wur Aq pues 11M 


‘MHUOA M&N ‘AVMGVOUR Ost P E64 
‘A" VdW00 TIONAd CVAT NVOIEANV 


‘$aH 10 SseNETI Ag 1NO|I*A puv oinjxe, Ul Wag “pepway AljnzoI"H 





HOW TO MAKE THE HAIR GROW. 


REND 20 CENTS TO 
FARRELL & CO., 


No. 17 WARREN STREET, room 13, New Yorx City. 





Established 1830) 
M. i. LEMAN, 


CELEBRATED STEEL PENS, 


Nos. O27, 300, 31L, 425, 804, V,021, 1,117. 
1,129, 1,101, 412, & 1,006, 


Especially adapted for Schools, Colleges, etc. 
Adopted by the New York Board of Public Instruction. 
Samples sent on application. 

116 WILLIAM STREET. 
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TO ADVERTISERS. 

We present for your favorable notice the new 
form of the Werxty New York Scnoou Jour- 
nat. Having combined the InuustraTep Epv- 
caTionaL News and the Coutiece Review, we 
can guarantee advertisers (old and new,) a more 
extended circulation, as there will be the com- 
bined lists of the three papers. 

We have a number of active agents at work, 
county superintendents and educational men 
throughout the United States, are everywhere 
interesting themselves in increasing our circula- 
tion. As an advertising medium for reacning 
teachers, school officers and families it cannot 
be excelled. 

In its present form it will give the advertisers 
a chance to have their advertisements on the 
reading matter page. We intend to give adver- 
tisers a steadily increasing circulation thereby 
making it to their advantage to keep standing 
advertisements in the New York Scuoou Jour- 
NAL and Epucationat News. 

Publishers and business men who desire to 
reach a large number of intelligent readers will 
find no better medium, and they can make more 
favorable arrangements with us now than by 
waiting, as our space devoted to advertising is 
fast filling up. 

All communications regarding advertising 
should be addressed to W. H. Farretx, who is 
our business agent. 

Stone & Kei.oaa, Proprietors. 








DREKAS J 


DICTIONARY BLOTTER | 


avo. Zon 


anc mara TO TRAVELERS. 


a combination of Blotting-Case, with com- 
let ple ist of words which writers ure liable to spell 
Peeceres ar. For sale by Stationers and Booksellers, 
L. DREKA 1,121 Chestnut street, Philadelphia. 
Send _Sevid for Descriptive ve Price . List. 


> 0OKS.— D. Van Nostrand, 23 Murray and a7 

Warren st., New York, Publisher and Im- 

rter of Scientific Books. Send ten cents for Cata- 

ue of works in Architecture, Astronomy, Ship- 

building, Meteorology, Chemistry, Geology, Draw- 

ing. Electricity, Engineering, athematics, Coal, 
Iron, Hydraulics, ecc., etc. 





Scnoo. Crrcunars, 
MontHiy Reports, 
CertiricatEs. &c. 


Promptly, neatly and cheaply executed at the 
SCHOOL JOURNAL OFFICE, 
17 Warren Street, - = New York City. 


A BEAUTIFUL HOME! 


Elegant in its appointments, attractive in its surround- 
ings, and in the most aristocratic and beautiful location 
in the 


Fashionable Spa Saratoga Springs. 


This House is situated on FRANKLIN STREET, and 
adjoins the grounds of the new United States Hotel. 
Fruit Trees, Flowers, Strawberry Beds, etc., are con- 
tained in the lot. 


Address, 
HENRY VAN DEUSEN’S Dry Goods Emporium. 
Cor. Broadway and Philadelphia St., 
SaratoGa Sprine@s, N, Y. 
Refer by permission to W. L. Stone of this Journal. 








INSTRUCTION. 


MUSIC 
LESSONS. 


NATIONAL AMERICAN UNIVERSITY OF MUSIC, 


AND OTHER LIBERAL ARTS. 
Chartered by Special Act of Legislature. 
J. J. WATson, Dr. O. R. Gross, 
President. Secretary. 
24 West 14th Street. 


STRICTLY PRIVATE LESSONS ONLY. 


A. 8. GUMBART, 


258 Broadway, New York 
(Opposite City Hall, Room 31), 
Ornamental Penman and Designer 
on Wood. 


Pages, Ploage®, Mapa, te. artis = RN 
Ornamental Resolutions a specialty. 


THOMPSON’S BUSINESS COLLEGE, 
20 PR sss sng, in opposite Cooper ee 
as 


Telegraphy taught practically. a, shadiow Boparemant. bay and throuing 


Chas. O. Hurlbutt, 
ELOCUTIONIST, 


150 EAST 23p ST. 

Cultivation of the Voice, for Reading and Singing, 
Dramatic Instruction, Elocution. Special attention 
to the — ment and cenginoning of the Chest, 
us 8, Private Loa $1 alter 8. Wells, 

ee . pu il, says: “I found Prof. Hurlbutt a 
Saale teacher. Moving him to be a Christian 
ntleman, I take pleasure in commen¢ing him to 

the esteem and contidence of the public.” 


NATIONAL SCHOOL 
TEL EGR APHY, 


139 EIGHTH STREDT, 

(Bet. B’dway and Fourth ave ,) NEW YORK. 
Is the largest and most successful School for giving 
thorough instruction in Telegraphy, and fitting students 
for positions in the United States. Thirty-eight distinct 
offices, placed in charge ofas many pupils, who transect 
business in the same manner as in regular Telegraph 
Offices. Practical instruction in management of offices, 
instruments, wires and batteries, A visit to this School 
at any time will convince aux that it is no humbug. 
Terms, etc., to be had by applying as above. 


Paine’s Business College 


Removed to 1,275 Broadway, 
Cor. 34th Street Junction 6th Avenue. 

Paine’s down-town College, 62 Bowery, cor. Canal, 
(Established 1849.) Specialties: Book-keeping, Arithme- 
tic, Mathematics, Grammar, Spelling, Languages. Twen- 
ty-four Writing Lessons, $2.50. | adies qualified as Book- 
ere and Cashiers Instruetion every day and even- 

& 


Ti German, clan clastic, Paimng sod Ms Music, to im: to im: 


ioanee to Families y - & , i, Puas. 


AMERICAN EDUCATIONAL UNIO’ 
No. 787 Broadway, New 























ork. 





5 . 
Packard's Business College, |x 
BROADWAY, CuR. 11TH ST. 
The largest, best lighted, and best ventilated school- 
rooms in the city. Students received at any time for 
any cial branch No extra charge for those 
who take French, German, orSpanish. Call for circular, 
or address 8. 8S. PACKARD & CO. 








LADIES! By sending me ten (10) cents, I will send 
you a cut paper pattern of the latest style of sacque, 
jacket, waist, or a pattern of an: forfladies’ wear. 
fond stamp for Hyatr’s Ladies’ ion Journal (sent 
free.) Ad GEORGE W. SYAT?, 27 East 14th 8&t., 
New York City. 
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Graded Singers 


FOR 


DAY SCHOOLS. 


ce) 
By B. BLACKMAN, anp E. E. WHITTEMORE 
0. 


The authors of this series are the teachers of music in 
the Pub ic Schools of Chicago, which stand in the front 
rank in musical progress. eir ready reading, connect 
quality of tone and tasteful singing are due to the 
ed system of Messrs. Blackman & Whittemore, em 
ied in the series of 


GRADED SINGERS. 


The regular teacher can use them successfully, and 
the music teacher will find them admirable for his work. 
From the six-year-old to the graduate of the High or 
Normal Schcol, some one of these books is adapted to 
every one who ‘is in the process of getting an ebucatic 2, 
and no one can be educated nowadays without the abili- 
ty to read music. 

No. 2—Is complete in itself, and is adapted to Inter- 
mediate and District Schools, whether graded or not. 
Also adapted to Female Seminaries, etc. 

No. 3—Being a beautiful collection of music, arranged 
in three parts, is also adapted to the wants of Female 
Seminaries, 

No. 4—Is a useful convention and chorus book, con- 
taining glees and choruses from the best authors ; also, 
vocalizing exercises and solfeggios for class work, 


Retail. Per Doz. 
$ 2% 2 40 

50 
bad 3 - - 15 
o 4- - - 10 


Specimen copy mailed upon receipt of retail price. 
Published by 


John Church & Co., 
CINCINNATI, O. 


Prices. 
Graded Singers, No. 1 _. 
“ 2 





New Singing Books|] 
THE LEADER! 


By H. R. Patmen, assisted by L. O. Emerson. 


Choirs, Conventions and Singing Classes will welcome 
this new Church Music Book, filled with new tunes, an- 
thems, chants, &c., &c., all of the best qualiiy. 


Price $1.38 or $12.00 per dozen. 


THE SONG MONARCH! 
By H. R. PatmeEnr, assitted by L. O. Emerson. 


Especially for Singing Classes. First 86 pages contain 
the elementary course, the same as that in the Leaps, 
which course is followed by more than 100 pages filled 
with the most interesting Secular and Sacred Music for 
practice. Equal to the Sone Kine in interest. 


Price 75 eents, or $7.50 per dozen. 


American School Music Readers, 


Three carefully eee Song Books for Common Schools, 
by L. O. Emerson and W. 8. TruTox, 


Book ist. For Primary Schools 
2d. For Lower “Grammar” Classes 
“ 3d, For Higher as 


The Course is easy, progressive, interesting, and has 
been thoroughly tested in schools near Boston. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 
(HAS. BH. DITSON & CO., Til Broadway, N. Y 


To Institute Managers. ’33.2.2: 
Editor of National Normal, Cincinnati, and teacher of 
Natural Science and Practice Teaching at the National 

l School, Lebanon, O., has heretofore been unable 
to accept calls made upon him to do institute work, but 
we are glad to say, he now authorizes us to announce 
that after September 7, 1874, he will be at liberty to 
make engagements to conduct, instruct in, or lecture be- 
fore institutes in any part of the United States, Canada 
or England. For terms address him at 39 West Fourth 
Street, Cincinnati, O. 





Pror. R. H, 











LADIES! By sending me ten (10) cents, I will send 
you a cut paper pattern of the latest styles of sacque 
jacket, waist, or a pattern of anything for ladies’ wear. 
Send stamp for Hrarr’s Ladies’ Fashion Journal (sent 
free.) Address GEORGE W. HYA®T, 27 East 14th St. 
New York City . 
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STATIONERS. 





| PUBLISHERS. 





MANUFACTORY ESTABLISHED rex. 


THADDEUS DAVIDS & CO., 
Sealing Wax, Wafers, 


Writing Inks, Fluid, 


For the Use of Schools and 


Colleges. 
127 and 129 William &t., 
NEW YORK 


PROF. WEBSTER’S 


NEW METHOD OF 


Equation and Rapid Reckoning. 


This is valuable to bankers, book-keepers, business 
men, clerks and teachers. This system of famous 
~* Lightning Calculater can be learned and applied 
by any one. It only requires one division in debit 
and credit accou nts, and saves two-thirds in time 
and labor. By no other arithmetical process can the 
desired information be obtained by so few figures. 

Price 50 cents. For sale by bookdealers or by 
mail, post-paid, on receipt of price. 
J. B. WEBSTER & Co., 114 Eighth Ave., New York. 








BEST UP-TOWN 


Book and Stationery Store, 


JAMES L. HASTIE, 
No. 1235 BROADWAY, 
Betwee 30th and 3st Sts. NEW YORE. 


All the new books on hand day of publication. Best 
Americao, French and eS Writing Papers. Visit- 
ing and Wedding Cards Engraved and Printed in the 
highest stjle of the art. 


HASTIE’S CIRCULATING LIBRARY. 


One Dollar for 3 Months; 2 Cents per Day. 
Liberal to Teachers. 


“COLD PENS.” 


FOLEY’S OELEBRATED GOLD PENS 
AND PENOILS. 


No. 2 Astor House, New York. 








insects in a single d 
inthe dew on the foot and the 
common a a 
= mith which we L. — 


an endless unseen fo the 
wo the sstoniabed beh beholder where the 
eye no uty sees—thus eating 
us from matene to nature's God. Warrant 
to give perfect satisfaction. Sent post-paid 
to any address on receipt of price. Acznts 
Warten. 
HENRY J. JANTON, 
33 Broad St., New York. 





o SLOTE & JANES, 
Stationers, 


aS FULTON STARS, 
Near William Street. 


A full stock of BLANK BOOKS on hand, or w mode wes 
der to ary pattern. A call is respectfully 
@ENRY L. SLOTE. Ssuavaae JANES. 


WIN WHO WILL; 


OR THE 


YOUNG MAN’S KEY TO FORTUNE. 
FULLY ILLUSTRATED. 





Only Genuine, only Reliable, on'y $1. You have nev- | 


e.ngiven your meey for a more 


roopy wing fe teachings 


want It Teahould be bea Rensthell jewel for every work- 
ingman. 


PRICE ONLY $1. POSTPAID. 


SCHAFER & CO., 
YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO. 


| GOOD NEWS 


Boys, Girls, and School Teac ers. 


| A New and Sure Thing in Penmanship—Writiug 
Useful a- well as a Fine Art—Bad Writing, like Bad 
Spelling, no longer excusable—How everybody may be- 
come good penmen—aAll abeut the *‘Elleworth Trecing 
| Method of ’enmanship,” and where it can be obtained. 
Send 25 cents for ‘“Ihe Writing Teacher,"’ one year to 


H. W. ELLSWORTH & CO., 
COP Y-BOUK PUBLISHERS. 
142 & 144 GRAND STREET, 
From 756 Broadway, N. Y. 


LIQUID SLATINGBLACK BOARDS 
Bilicate Liquid Black Diamond Wall Slating. 


$1 pt, B44 $3.25 per half gal. 36 per gal. 
TE ROOK SLATE CO. 
191 Fulton Street. 
Guaranteed the best. 


| 
| 
} 





Send for Catalogue. 





A. 8. BARNES & COMPANY, 


National Text-Book 
PUBLISHERS. 
111 and 113 WILLIAM &T., New York. 
113 and 115 STATE &T., Chicage. 
Bend for Educational Catalogue. 


Greenleaf’s Mathematics. 
ParKER's ExeRncises tn COMPOSITION, 
And other popular School Books, 
ROBERT 8. DAVIS & ©O,, Publishers. 


New York Agent, OnLanpo Leacu, at Mason, Baker & 
Pratts, 142 and 144 Grand Street. 








THE GREAT BOOK FOR TEACHERS AND 
SCHOOL OFFICERS. 


HOW TO TEACH. 
A MANUEL OF METHODS FOR A GRADED 
COURSE OF INSTRUCTION; 


Embracing the Subjects usually pursued in Primary, 
Intermediate, Grammar and High Schools; also 
suggestions relative to Discipline and School 
Mansgement. 


By HENRY KIDDLE, A. M.., City Supt. of Puolic 
Instruction, New York. 


| THOMAS F. HARRISON First Assistent Supt. 
of Grammar Schools, N. Y. city, and Professor of 
Methods and Principles of Teaching in Saturday Nor- | 
mal! School. 


N. A. CALKINS, First Assistant Supt. of Primary | 
Schoo's and Depariments, N. ¥. city, and Professor of 


mal School, 


The Authors long and successful experience as Teach- | 
ers and as Superintendents have thoroughly 
them te tell Teachers and School Officers WHAT TO 
TEACH and HOW TO TEACH IT. 


The comprehensive character of the work is shown by 
the studies embraced: Reading, Phenetics, Spelling, 
Definitions, Object Lessons, Oral Instruction in Ele- 
ments of Science, Arithmetic from notation through per- 


centage, —— Geography, Ph al ——— 
|G _- Writing, — Boo! heek. 


ing, H istory, Elements of Botany, Zoology, Mineralogy, 
| Flncdeass and Hygiene, Natura] Philosophy, Astrono- 
my, Chemestry, Algebra, Geometry, Government and | 
| Discipline, Manners and Morals, School Library, etc., 








etc. 


On receipt of stamp, the poblisher will send circular 

abundant vouchers from the highest educa- 

tional authorities in the United States that NO TEACH- 
ER CAN AFFORD TO BE WITHOUT THIS BOOK. 


It is mailed for $1.25. 


J. W. Schermerhorn & Co., 
PUBLISHERS, 
14 BOND STREET, NEW YORK. 





Parlor Kaleidoscopes Sy 
and many other vaiuable presents by R. M, ONFORD, 6 
Park Plaecc N. Y. 

Send Ten cents for full particulars. 





repared | 


AGENTS. 





A®* PERSON. old or ng, of either » sex, can mak® 
an yey 4 ng’ in the city or country, 
pa bpm ity dae th no 4 HA! KY 

tare opportunity 
PENDENT living. 
LNDEPENPENT 
Boston. Mass. 


This isa 
‘or ese out of ves to make an INDE 

mailed for ten centa. 
tuswereron. 1924 Washington Street, 





Greatest Novelty of the Season, 126,000 sold 
GI A ss CARD RED, BLUE, WHITE, 

Clear and Transparent. 
Your name beautifully printed in GOLD, on 1 doz. for 
60c. post-paid, 3 doz. $1. Must have agents everywhere. 
Full Outfits 25c. samples, with which at least $25 
can be easily earned, for 10c. Don't miss this chance ; 
write to-day. Sure to please, 

F. K. SMITH, Bangor, Maine. 


FREE AGENTS OUTFIT 


TO consist of 1 doz ic Views, 30 Album 
Eg EPR ig HP of 
Jewelry, &c., all sent free to Agents who mean busi- 
ness and will enclose 50 cents to pay postage. 
Address, C. W. MILLER & OO., 
Gansevoort, N. Y. 


Particulars free. A. H. 
BLait & CO. St Louie, Mo. 











THE YANKEE 


LETTER FILE & BINDER. 


MERCHANTS, BANKERS, INSURANCE COM. 
PANIES, RAILROAD COMPANIES and BUSINESS 
MEN of all classes, do not as your time longer in 
parting, folding and packi away in pigeon-ho rr 
boxes, etc., your tere, Dills and iy re of 
kind, but buy the YANKEE LETTE ILE ANI 
BINDER, which will pay ite cost every week. It binds 
your letters and papers into book form from day to 
day as received,where you can refer to them instant- 
ly through your lifetime. The days of BULL PLOWS 
and FORKS have passed. Remember it has no 
FLAPPING COVERS. which are soon gone. It dis- 
penses with MALLETS, PUNCHES and WIRE 
TWISTING, You can BIND your BOOK INSTANT- 
LY wher taken from the file, as seen in CUT. Itis 
made of BLACK WALNUT and SHEET BRASS, 
and warranted all we say or money refunded. Don't 
purchase others until you examine. For sale by 
oats dealers. SEND FOR CIRCULAR. Manu- 
octure 


| Dunham & Co., 
OFFICE AND FACTORY. 46 CENTRE STREET 








Barlow's Indigo Blue. 


Original and Unexce'led for Blueing Clothes. 


Methods and Principles of Teaching in Saturday Bes | | 


Put up at Wiltberger’s Drug Store, No. 233 North 
Second Strect, Philadelphia. Every Grocer and Drng- 
| gat should sell it; and ~~ housekeeper buy and use 

D. 8. WILTBERGES, lroprietor. 


The Great American Coffee Pot. 


THE 


CHAMPION OF THE 
WORLD. 


Perfection in the art of making 
Coffee at last attained. 


This household wonder makes Coffee by steam and 
boiling water combined. It never boils over, makes its 
| own hot water, does its own dripping. and in the short- 
| est time on record distills coffee as clear as amber, ex- 
| asta all its strength, and retains al) its aromatic and 
tritious properties. The only perfect working coffee- 
| maker maker ever offered to the public. Family size, Copper 
| and Wire Gauze Strainers, 1 gal. $3; 3 quarts, 
| $2.75; 2 quarts, $2.50; 1 quart, $2.25. Sent to any ad- 
_ dress on receipt of price. Tin bot'oms, 50 cents lese. 
wen | omee and Tea Urns, — or nickel plated, furnished 
ven hotels and saloons to order Royalty stamvs for sale to 
manufacturers. Send stamp for illustrated circular and 


terms. 
DEWITT ©. BROWN & CO. 
Office and Salesrooms, 9 Great Jones St., N. Y. 
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CHEMICAL APPARATUS, 


Special Notice 
To Teachers in Schools and Colleges. 


DWYER’S SCHOOL FURNISHING AGENCY 


is the Cheapest and Best Place to Buy GLoseEs, 
Maps, Cuarts, INK-WELLS, SLATBS, BLACKBOARDS 
and BLACKBOARD RUBBERS, 


Philosophical and Ghemieal 
APPARATUS, 
Supplies for Schools and Colleges. 
Illustrated Circulars Mailed Free. 


Address 
Dwyer’s School Furnishing Agency, 


21 JOHN STREET, New York. 


BLACK WOOD'S 
MAGIC 
DERRSS-SKIRT 
ELEVATOR 


is quickly changed to Q 
any Dress, and litte 
and loops it fashionably 
with one easy pull ;it low- 


75 aie for $1.50. lam hens 
ing this sacrifice to rapid- 

ly introduce the Best Skirt 

in the world! En- 

close 75 cents with three 

aomas postage for all, and 

on will receive by return mail. d 
CLINTON R. BL ‘ACK WOOD, 111 Broadway, N, x Box 1 1503 


EDUCATIONAL 


AND COLLECE LIST. 


Only list of the kind published in the United States. 
For ADVERTISING RaTEs send to 


T. D. KELLOGG, 


Gothic Furnace, 


For Warm'g Houses, Schools, 
Churches, &c, 





The Best Warming Appara- 
tus in Use. 


Send for Catalogue. 


ALEX. M. LESLEY, 
224 & 226 West Twenry-Turrp Sr., N 


CET THE BEST! 


TIN-LINED LEAD PIPE never corrodes by the 
action of water. It is cheaper than 
Lead Pipe, as it will last four times 
longer. and is worth nearly double 
as old material. It is recommended 
by nearly every architect in New 
York as “superior to all other water 
pipes.’’ Descriptive pamphlets sent 
by mail free. Price 161¢ cents a 
pound for all sizes. Be not de- 
ceived by tin-washed or tin-coated 
imitations, COLWELL LEAD CO., 2'3 Centre Street, 
New York. Aso manufacturers of Lead Pipe, Sheet 
Lead, Bar Lead, Block Tin Pipe, Bar Tin, Pig Tin, Fig 
Lead, Solder, etc. Orders filled at sight. 


How to Cure Sick Headache. 


SEND 20 CENTS TO 











PURE 
\WATER 


General Advertising Agent and Printers’ Supplies, 


P. O. Box 5,740. 5 Beekman 8t., N. Y. 


aa” Send for LEADING RELIGIOUS LIST. 

a@ Send for List of MAGAZINES AND WEEKLIES, 

&# Send for Daily and Weekly LOCAL PAPERS, for 
whole U- 8., or any State or County. 

@@ Send for CHOICE, LOCAL PAPERS—sest papers of 


CHEMICAL 





Philosophical Apparatus. 


RARE CHEMICALS AND EXTRA rh gt! OF GRAD 
UATED GLASS AND PORCE. ESSELS FOK 
USE IN ANALYSIS. ALSO, MINERALS, 
FOSSILS AND LABURATORY 
TOwLS OF ALL KINDS. 

IMPORTED AND MANUFACTURED Bx 
E. B, BENJAMIN, No.10 Barclay 8t., N. Y. City. 

Large and com: lete (Catalogue, 
Malle ound in cloth, price ets per copy, 


PHILOSOPHICAL INSTRUMENTS 


FOR SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES, 
INCLUDING 
4IR PUMPS. ELECTRICAL MACHINES OF ALS 
KINDS. LNDUCTION COILS, GRISSLER’S TUBES. 
SPECTRUM TUBES, SPECTROSOOPES, 
ACOUSTIC APPARATUS, 
hs, ke, ke. 
A very large stock. astantly on band. 
Prices and Illustrated Catalogues sent by mail te 
any address on receipt of ten cents. 
JAMES W. QUEEN & 00., 
601 Broadway, N ¥f. 
924 Chestnut St., Phila. 





TO TEACHERS 
AND OTHERS INTERESTED IN MINERALOGY, 


1 desire to call your attention to an Elementary 
—— of Minerals and Rocks, which 1 come. 

fifty specimens, arranged in two cases, 12 inches 
square each. 

Price $12, rent C. O. D. or otherwise. This col- 
lection is got up to — Professor Dana's 
** Manual of a, and I take great pleasure 
in referring 10 him ddress. 


REV. E. SEYMOUR, 
Mineral Agency, 
52 Beekman 8Sr., N. Y 


FARRELL &CO., 
No, 17 WARREN STREET, room 13, New York'City. 


The Popular Science Monthly. 
CONDUCTED BY PROF. E. L. YOUMANS, 
Each number contains 128 pages with 
mumerous descriptive and 
attractive illustrations. 
PUBLISHED MONTHLY. 


oF pone 


,aithough but recen 





OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 


“A journal which pegautone to be of custnsas vatne to 
the cause of popular education in this country.”—New 


‘* Just the publication needed at the it day.”— 
pu present day. 


“It is beyond comparison the best attem; J 
nalism of the kind ever made tn this coumtey. mA iome 


penn eae number is admirably constituted.”— 
an sar vat thls new mouthiy."—Bufaio Courier. 
eee for examination wil be sent on re- 
pe of canta.” feachore desiso0s 0 org olden 


D. APPLETON & CO., 
549 and 561 Broadway, N. Y. City. 


BROWN BROTHERS & CO., 
No. 59 Wall Street, 
NEW YORK, 


aud Travellers’ Latters of 
ars in the United States and Bo) 
Pounds Sterling in any part of the 





Issue Commerc 
availawe in La: 
ountries, and in 








ROHRBECK & GOEBELER, 
{MPORTERS, MANUFACTURERS AND DEALERS 


Chemical ‘Apparatus, 


CHEMISTRY, mnIOe ETO. Eee Ta 


Ho. 4 Murray st. (near Broadway), New Yerk. 








LYMYER 


M anurAa® 





TEAGHERS 


N. Y., N. E. and Middle States. 


aap Send ‘or TRADE ADVERTISING ( IRCULAR. 


aa Send for ESTIMATE on any List desired. 





PERFECTION FOLIO, 


ror Bie Bie? pss. 


Each ofa be inserted as 
eived, and is better and more tastefully bound than on 
rdinary book. Manufactured in the most elegant style, 


ery low prices. 
gr bend ‘or Descriptive Price Circular. 
Cox, Hi HENDER- ON & CO., 
Sm Lakeside Building, Chicago, 











The best Book of the kind ever publishe;. admirally 
adapted for school or home use 


HISTORY AND MYSTERY OF 


COMMON THINGS 


Being a concise description of everything i= <*.-¥ 
day use, put in the torm of questions and anewers. 
By Cc. W. ALLEN, 
12mo. 360 pages. PRICE $1.50. 
PUBLISHED BY 


LEAVITT, ALLEN & BROS., 
No. 8 Howard Street, New York. 

L. & A. BROS. are the publishers of over 500 volumes 
of Juvenile Books adapted for school prizes. all of 
which they offer at panic prices. 

CO :talogues to be had on application. 


1 vol. 





Science of Elocution. 


BY 8. 8, HAMILL, A. M. 
NELSON & PHILLIPS, PuDlishers, 
805 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 

Price, $1.75. 

ADVANTAGES OF THE WORK. 

it is the only work that its a com 
ole a ot in aati moe discutnce and clearly Betlnos ech 








7m ploeee yy =! FREE SAMPLES of R d 
hool ey ‘ hromo Prizes, 


Se ee oe 


oo., Pu ishere, 8 


REWARD CARDS. 


BOOAS FOR PRIZES AND GIFTS 
FANDSOMELY;bound and ELBGANTLY illustrated at 
‘YHITTAKER’S BOOK STORE 
2 Bible House, 


Upemer oc Wath Strect and Poarth Arease, 
Bow York. 











of the teacher, 
Se stadent of elocution may acquire the of deliv. 


Sent my mail, ge pre) . toan of the 
States by ethane Woe ontitohees Eoekee 








WANTED. We Ome compete mes ent 
‘Business that will Pay 
trom 94 to 9 per day oon, be parened to yomr own 
free. or oret will we one yon te go to work at 
— Soa two three cent stamps. 


J. LATHAM & CO., 
993 Washirgton 8t., Boston, Wyss 





